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MAN AND HIS CULTURAL HERITAGE 
By A. P. Ekin! 


THE DAVID LECTURE, 1949 

The David Lectureship was founded in 1931 by the Australian National Research 
Council to commemorate the name of its first President, Sir Edgeworth David, 
Professor of Geology in the University of Sydney. 

The David Lecturer is chosen from one of the following scientific fields : 
Anthropology, Agriculture, Botany and Forestry, Geography, Geology, Mental 
Science and Education, Pathology, Physiology, Veterinary Science and Zoology. 

The first David Lecture was delivered in 1933 by Professor E. W. Skeats on 
“‘Some Founders of Australian Geology.”” The present, and second, lecture was 
given on January 13, 1949, during the meeting in Hobart, Tasmania, of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science. 


CONTENTS 
MAN AND THE TIME-VIEW. 


ANTHROPOLOGY To-DAY— 
Physical, Social and Cultural. 


CULTURAL CAUSATION— 
The Philosophical Problem. 
The Dignity of Man. 


1 Professor of Anthropology, University of Sydney; Editor of Oceamta; 
Chairman, New South Wales Division of the Australian National Research Council. 





MAN AND THE TIME-VIEW 


Man and the Anthropological Highways. 


What is man ?—We look down the manifold maze of time, 
through which life in myriad variations of form preserved an ever- 
spiralling, web-like continuity. The trained eye sees appearing 
in the succession of the ages new arrangements of living cells, of 
organs and structure, which in the fullness of time became that 
remarkable, erect, bipedal organism, which alone in the animal 
kingdom, so we think, has the power of meditating on the whole 
process of life: life which is the effective urge for continuation, for 
variation and for adaptation amidst change: change which is time 
and the environment, the sea and the earth, that which is above 
and beneath, and all that is therein. 


For man, the environment is three-fold: the geographical 
setting, the concourse of human beings, and the heritage of culture. 
On its side, adaptation is two-fold: it includes not only changes 
in organic structure and function, but also changes in ways of 
acting in relation to the geographical setting, to that concourse of 
human beings, and to the heritage of culture. Of course, these 
behaviour patterns are interacting aspects of one process. As such 
they form a very intricate sphere of research on the borderlands of 
Physiology, Psychology and Anthropology. 


Three main anthropological highways, however, are clear. 
The first begins with biological evolution and leads to Physical 
Anthropology. The second is the study of social structure and of 
man’s relationship to his society. The third is concerned with 
his culture, that is, his group-ways of living. For comparative 
purposes the study of non-human groups is pursued, so that we may 
see in what degree, if any, our heritage of behaviour includes a 
pre-human element. An early proverb suggested that at least some 
of us should go to the ant, learn of her ways and be wise. This, 
however, is a specialist’s full-time study, and whatever else comes 
of it, we realize that in this essential process of adaptation, nature 
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makes the whole world kin. On the basis of the humility which 
this conviction engenders, we are ready to study objectively the 
life of man in groups, including even ourselves. 

This is Cultural and Social Anthropology. 

The title “Man anp His Cultural Heritage ’”’ recognizes the 
wide interest of Anthropology. The amd is significant. Given 
adequate knowledge and time this lecture could have been on 
‘““Man’s Physical and Cultural Heritage,” for the toll of all the ages is 
his—a heritage which is physical as well as cultural. 

In either case, we acknowledge the interest and contribution 
of Sir Edgeworth David. The succession of unwritten events is 
in the files of the circling earth, and to the reading of those records 
he devoted his energies and guided the interests of his students 
and his successors. The study of prehistoric forms of man and of 
his culture would lack order without the geologist’s approach to the 
problem of time. Moreover, we cannot evade this time view, if 
we desire to understand culture. We may examine and classify 
what man does; and we may describe the interrelations and the 
functioning of his institutions. So will we learn how things work, 
but not how they come to be working as they are. The cause will 
still elude us; for cause is a matter of essential sequence through 
time ; of effects arising out of relationships, many and various. 

Moreover, the unveiling of causal sequences and necessary 
relationships is the task and the joy of science. It is also the base 
for advance in human adaptation to the total environment. Pre- 
diction and application follow the establishment of these sequences ; 
and they are facts of inter-relationship not only in space, but also 
in time. 


Levels of Study. 

The study of man proceeds on various levels; man is of the 
earth, earthy, and yet there is in him the breath of life; indeed 
he is a living soul, a psyche, who in the society of his fellows inherits, 
adds to, modifies and bequeathes a great heritage, culture. To 
understand man, we must study him on each of these levels of being 
and behaviour as though they were autonomous, seeking patterns 
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of relationship and laws of sequence. Moreover, we do this even 
while we realize that each level is dependent on the preceding, and 
also reacts on it. So the chemist and physicist on the inorganic 
level, and the biologist on the organic level, see man as subject 
to the laws of the realms of matter and life respectively. Then 
comes the psychologist with introspection and analysis, and with 
objective tests seeking to understand man the individual in his 
aspects of knowing, feeling and willing. As he passes, however, 
from the study of physiological reactions as expressed in mental 
states, he finds that psychology is concerned with the reaction of 
the individual to, and the effects on him of, two other sets of 
phenomena: social groups and culture. Thus he becomes a social 
psychologist. 

These other two sets of phenomena, however, must also be 
studied for themselves from the point of view of cause, system 
and function. In the first place, Social Anthropology or Empirical 
Sociology is concerned with the structure and cohesion of society, 
with the relationship of the individual to social groups and to the 
total society, and with his rdéle as a social personality. The aim 
being morphological, it is concerned with the positions in society 
individuals may fill, not with individuals as such ; from this point 
of view, they are members, and representatives or persone of groups 
and of society. ) 

The second set of phenomena is culture, man’s heritage of 
group behaviour, attitudes, equipment, arts, values and ideals— 
a birthright of which no man, not even the deviant, can dispossess 
himself or be cheated. He imbibes it; it is his environment ; 
he is indoctrinated with it and by it. More important—culture 
is a time-process. It is the stream which flows from the past through 
the structured channel of society, giving it substance and meaning, 
and its members, significance, bias and purpose. The study of 
this heritage, this toll of the ages, is the province of Cultural 
Anthropology. 

The emphasis on the time aspect of culture suggests rightly 
that this discipline has something in common with History. Indeed, 
it uses some of the same factual material. Unlike History, however, 
it is not concerned primarily with individual decisions, nor with 
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the conditions leading to particular events, nor even with movements. 
The field of Anthropology is the cultural heritage and environment, 
the compulsive tradition, the configuration of communal behaviour, 
in which decisions are made, in which historical movements occur, 
and which may determine the direction of these. 

There are three stages in this approach. 


(x) The first is to study particular cultures, their over-all 
patterns and also their component trait-complexes, institutions and 
customs, and to ascertain the degree of integration of each culture, 
and its relation to the social structure of the people concerned. 


(2) The second stage is to compare the principles obtained 
from the study of particular cultures, to see if any generalizations 
can be made regarding cultural pattern and degrees of cultural 
integration. 

(3) The third stage is the study of cultures and of culture through 
time in the search for laws of culture as a process through time. 
Its phenomena at any one period are related to preceding cultural 
phenomena, as effect to condition, or may be as consequence to 
ground. 


Unless we do seek such laws, we are prejudging culture to be 
a series of haphazard happenings, or else an epi-phenomenon of 
the individuals in society to be explained psychologically. So 
far, however, the retreat from the cultural to the psychological 
level has not proved helpful; in the same way psychology would 
be in the wilderness if it reduced itself to a section of physiology, 
and biology in a lifeless desert if it were only a refinement of physical 
science. 


THE HisTORY AND PRESENT POSITION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
Prehistory. 

The David Lecturer is required to summarize recent advances 
in a branch of his science. I, therefore, will attempt to indicate 
how Anthropology is grappling with its task of understanding man. 

For centuries, man, his origin, his sojourn on the earth and 
his differences in appearance and behaviour were taken for granted. 
The peoples of the world had their various accepted doctrines of 
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man’s creation and destiny; moreover, the body of knowledge 
of man’s physical structure and of his mental equipment and cultural 
conditioning was insufficient to provide a sure ground for the 
occasional flights of enquiry to take off. 

About a hundred years ago, however, the western world was 
agitated by the discovery (hesitatingly accepted by scientists) of 
human artifacts in geological positions dating from the drift periods 
in the Pleistocene ice-ages. So man existed before the Flood ; 
at least, specimens of his handicraft could be seen and felt. Thanks 
to the courage of Boucher de Perthes of Abbeville, the science of 
Prehistory was established ; man of the Old Stone Age was acknow- 
ledged. A great search began for artifacts of a still earlier or Eolithic 
stage, for further evidence of the Paleolithic stage, and for the 
skeletal remains of pre-diluvial man. 

Rich has been the “ find.” The Old Stone Age, the Age of 
man the food-gatherer and hunter, has proved in many regions 
to stretch far back in time. It has been divided into named periods 
according to style of workmanship and evidence of time sequences, 
and the task of collating these periods in different regions goes on 
apace. We are learning something of the way of life of early types 
of man, of his skills and his art, and even in some cases, by inference, 
of his beliefs. In other words, we see our cultural heritage building 
up in the days “ before the Flood ”’ and since. 

We also realize, perhaps with a shock, how recently has man’s 
economy been based on food-production. For a million years, or 
it may be two million or even six times this period,?, man remained 
the hunter and food-gatherer, an intelligent parasite on his traditional 
portion of territory, with a social organization making his human 
relationships workable, and a culture which gave basis, hope and 
meaning to his way of life. Then, a mere ten thousand years ago, 
he began to pass in the west into a New Stone age, a life of food- 
production in settled communities—causing a revolution in social 
structure, and a new relationship to nature. How rapidly and 


2“ More accurate estimates, based on the radio-activity of the rocks,” extends 
the time since man took his rise in the Pliocene to thirteen million years. Ruggles 
Gates, Human Ancestry, p. 73. 
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hurriedly we have changed our ways of life since then, under the 
spur of new forms of technological equipment and of energy : copper, 
bronze, iron, steel and plastics ; muscle and lever, oxen, horse and 
elephant ; wind, steam and electricity, with nuclear power in the 
offing. 

Thus, Prehistory passes into that very short but crowded 
recent period of archeology and history—a mere few thousand 
years—perhaps 160 average lives end on. Out of the welter of 
the present we may look back with envy beyond that short span 
to the million and more years in which our forerunners and ancestors 
had time to adapt themselves, body and mind, to their total environ- 
ment as hunters. For in our own case, we who but the other day 
were food-gatherers, a few million in number on the face of the 
earth, are now in our teeming millions, in constant conflict group 
with group. More significantly we are uncertain in our own heritage 
of culture, so much of which is new and non-integrated. Ideological, 
political, national and economic maelstroms,. like turbulent tidal 
waves, threaten to engulf civilization ; and we no longer see with 
single eye a beacon guiding us to a haven where we would be. 


Physical Anthropology. 


The storm had hardly died down following the discovery of 
the handicraft of pre-diluvial man when a hurricane arose in the 
west. This time it was not a matter of man’s chronology, but of 
his dignity as a special creation. Focussing the movements of 
thought on the evolution of species, Charles Darwin not only pro- 
claimed a theory of how this could happen, but bravely, yet kindly, 
took the logical step to show that man himself was evolved in the 
same way as other organic beings. So man, in body and mind, 
had a heritage even older than that of his implements of stone, a 
heritage which he shared with other forms of life. If this were so, 
hypothesis could only pass to certainty when the stems between 
man and the common tree of life were found. Thus, an added 
interest was given to the watch and search for the bones of the pre- 
diluvial tool-users. It also provided an incentive to the development 
of methods, biometric, genetic and serological (blood-grouping) 
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as well as paleontological, of classifying and relating these remains 
when found, and also the living types of man and other primates. 
The hurricane has passed, and so too have a number of theories. 
Neither the great apes nor Tarsius are held to be man’s ancestors, 
nor indeed a gibbon-like creature becoming erect by arm and eye 
exercise in the tree, an earlier stage of brachiation being possible, 
but not necessary. The present picture is of the evolution of the 
immediate pre-human ancestors in one region, probably Africa. 
These were the Dartians, erect man-apes of the Pliocene epoch, 
anthropoidal in brain, but human in gait, environment, habits, 
features and dentition. They spread to the north and north-east, 
even beyond Africa, and from them the hominids arose in several 
regions—the first men, the forerunners of later human species and 
races in those same regions. Thus the great divisions of man as 
we know them have been developing along their own lines in their 
own regions since proto-human days, the likenesses between them 
being the result of parallelism -in evolution. Moreover, we are 
reminded that group imferfertility is not a definite criterion of 
species, and that all migrations, including human, were limited in 
the formative past, lineages showing limitation in space. Therefore, 
the story is no longer one of the evolution of Homo Sapiens, a single 
species in one region, which has become differentiated in the course 
of time through migrations, crossings, and periods of isolation and 
stabilization. This latter is the picture of more recent events. 
Rather, we are invited to see the rise of several species or types of 
Homo Sapiens in different regions, eventually to become the four or 
five main human divisions of to-day: Bushmen and Hottentots 
in South Africa through Rhodesian and Florisbad stages; the 
Negroid through Rhodesian and Boskop stages, gaining his woolly 
hair early, but his specific racial status comparatively recently in 
Central Africa ; European through Boskop, Kanamite and Alfalou 
(Algeria) stages in East and North Africa, and by intermixture with 
or development through Neanderthaloids in Palestine, Asia Minor 
and East Europe, themselves evolved from the Pithecanthropus 
stage ; the Mongoloid type through the Sinanthropus or Pekinensis 
stage, which represents Pithecanthropus of Java, but well to the 
north and already showing Mongoloid features; and finally, the 
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Australoid from Pithecanthropus ; the Australoid in its turn through 
subjection to different environmental conditions and through 
mutations giving rise to the Papuan-Melanesian types.® 

Significance of the Separate Origins of Present-Day Human 
Divisions. If this be the correct view—and Keith and Gates who 
propound it, and Weidenreich and Coon whose views support it, 
are great scientists—we must readjust our thinking on certain 
matters. If European, Mongol, Negroid and Australoid have 
been separated since their pre-Sapiens stages, may not differences 
in their psychologies be a matter of germ plasm, and not simply 
of cultural conditioning? This problem must be faced, though 
the evidence at present is to the effect that the cortex of the brain 
allows man to learn from experience without determining the bias 
of that learning ; and that culture is not the result of brain-cortex 
but rather that culture develops brain. 


In the next place, the new view means that the cultural heritage 
of each main division of mankind extends even further into their 
past than was thought, for it has been developed in the course of 
total adaptation in one region. All the more then should we respect 
a people’s past ! 

A third reflection is more important than either of these. 
Whether we call the great divisions of mankind species or races 


3 For the theory of the separate origins of present-day main divisions of mankind, 
see R. Ruggles Gates, Human Ancestry ; Sir Arthur Keith, A New Theory of Human 
Evolution ; Franz Weidenreich, Apes, Giants and Man, 1946 (especially pp. 30, 84 
and QI) ; <s Coon, The Races of Europe. This last author, while regarding all 
present peoples as one species (meaning human group as distinct from non-human), 
even though several related species may have been absorbed in their development, 
holds a view of race and of the evolution of races which is in substantial agreement 
with the above views. To him the important fact about race is its ‘‘ entity, however 
ill-defined, which is never static.” He further holds that a satisfactory classification 
of peoples depends not only on analysis of living groups but also on recognition of 
the time-factor, on historical reconstruction based on examination of skeletal 
material (pp. 3, 11). Consequently, he speaks of racial types and sub-types within 
the white race (p. 293). Thus there is the white race and also “ races of Europe.” 
Further, these latter are derived from a blend of peoples ‘‘ of basically Mediterranean 
form with descendants of interglacial and glacial food-gatherers, produced in turn 
by a blending of basic Homo Sapiens, related to the remote ancestors of the Medi- 
terranean, with some non-Sapiens species of general Neanderthaloid form ”’ (pp. 2-3). 


*G. Elliot Smith, In the Beginning, 1932, p. 19. M. E. Ashley Montagu, An 
Introduction to Physical Anthropology, 1945, pp. 211-212. 
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is of no great import, provided we remember the time-factor, and 
that all alike, because they are hwman groups, are more the creatures 
of culture than of biological endowment. Herein lies the rebuttal 
of racial theories of culture ; they are dishonest by intent. 


Further, this cultural conditioning even provides an ethnic 
quality of looking one’s race or group, such as the quality of looking 
Jewish, English Public Schoolman, Korean (as distinct from 
Japanese), or Queenslander (as distinct from Australian Southerner). 
The physical anthropologist acknowledges this, but cannot measure 
it. He attributes it to culture and psychology.® In addition, there 
is the effect of social selection in man as a domesticated animal, 
while the effects of “‘ diet, occupation and traditions of child-bearing ” 
may result in characteristics obviously physical, but not genetic 
in origin.* Biologically, however, the unstable nature of the genetic 
system, and the operation of various selective factors cause human 
groups always to be in process of evolution. Miscegenation also 
occurs, but “inbreeding”’ is more significant. In this way new 
races or sub-species appear. 

This race-evolution process is associated on the one hand 
with territorial integrity, with a sense of belonging or in-group 
“clannishness ” and pride, and with a rule of endogamy within the 
total territorial group, and on the other hand with an out-group 
hostility, suspicion and fear. These are features of tribal groups, 
which serve a biological function. Sir Arthur Keith, who argues 
thus, regards race-prejudice and nationhood as aspects of race- 
building.’ 

Australia itself provides an example of this in its restrictive 
Immigration or White Australia Policy. This arose from fear of 
the effects of cheap coloured labour, and, in particular, from resent- 
ment at the success and self-segregation of the comparatively great 
numbers of Chinese on various gold fields from 1853 to 1886, and 
from a fear of the millions more who might come. By the time the 
policy was formulated, its objective on the positive side was to 


5C. S. Coon, Races of Europe, pp. 441-442. 
°M. J. Herskovits, Man and His Works, p. 629. 
7 Op. cit. Chapters XXXII-XXXIV. 
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preserve the British character of the Australian population and 
culture. This still represents the aim: To keep Australia white, 
that is as nearly 100% as possible European, if not British, with 
colour as a symbol of the out-group attitude of prejudice and fear. 


Let me illustrate: When in 1925 the numbers of swarthy 
Europeans entering Australia became noticeable and seemed likely 
to exceed our faculty of assimilation, a special Act was passed, 
giving the Government power to prohibit alien immigration altogether 
or above a certain number. And to-day prejudice against southern 
Europeans is still marked, political events having increased it. 
We prefer northern Europeans (Scandinavians in particular) as 
immigrants. 

Again, quite recently, a Cabinet Minister explained that the 
regulation admitting Eurasians provided they are over 50% European 
in descent, was usually interpreted as meaning 75%, and added 
that in any case the features of the person admitted should be 
predominantly European—like ourselves. 

In other words, the Australian nation is a race-in-making, 
of British and northern European stock ; the process is protected 
by law, as well as by out-group fear (of the Oriental) and by prejudice 
(against some Europeans). If the immigration sieve can be main- 
tained, an Australian variety of the British race will be evolved, 
or perhaps two varieties, the tropical and the southern. 

Criticisms of the White Australia Policy are not of its objective, 
which is biologically sound and internationally reasonable, but 
against some features of its implementation, which hurt the dignity 
of Oriental peoples.* This is a very important matter at the present 
time, when several of these peoples are realizing their nationhood, 
gaining pride in their cultural heritage and regarding themselves 
as worthy human races or groups of races. The biological fact of 
race-evolution, with its territorial, cultural and psychological 


8 These are the use of the Dictation Test both against Orientals as nationals, 
and also against other individuals deemed undesirable on political or moral grounds ; 
and the over 50% regulation for the admission of Eurasians. See A. P. Elkin, in 
A White Australia ?, pp. 179, 181, 230, 236-237, and Chapters V and VI, for a dis- 
cussion of the policy. 
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aspects, cannot be ignored. To do so is to cause international 
tensions, the effect of which can be far-reaching. 

Co-operation is called for, and the bridling of out-group suspicion 
and hostility by mutual respect for nation, race and culture. This 
is a difficult task, but unless it is done in these days of high-power 
and long-range destruction in war, dissipation of the cultural heritage 
must follow. 


Progress of Cultural and Social Anthropology. 


As the “ Darwinian ’”’ hurricane spent its force, the attention 
of theorists and later of field-workers was attracted to the coloured 
peoples in the colonial empires. Under the influence of the concept 
of evolution, and of the idea of progress, attempts were made to 
build up schemes of stages in the evolution of society and in the 
development of culture and its institutions. In other words, the 
aim was to determine forms of society and patterns of culture 
through which all human groups had passed, apart from short-cuts 
in cases of diffusion of culture-traits. The data used for this purpose 
was obtained from the note-books of ethnography and the records 
of prehistory and archeology. 

Associated with this approach was the doctrine of psychic 
unity: given similar conditions, all peoples would develop similar 
cultures. 

Gradually, however, during the first decade of this century, 
a more critical approach appeared. Evidence for the diffusion of 
culture traits was gathered, showing that the existence of the same 
or of similar trait-complexes in different regions did not necessarily 
mean independent cultural development. Methods were then sought 
to determine the relative age in a culture of its component institutions 
and customs, whether they were indigenous or external in origin, 
and if the latter, how much they had been modified in the process 
of being fitted into the local culture. Much analysis of cultures on 
a distributional basis has been made, mainly by scholars in Germany, 
Austria and the United States of America. But the absence of 
archeological and written records makes the search for time sequence 
very difficult. Therefore, resort has to be made to internal analysis, 
geographical distribution, comparison of cultures and their elements, 
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and, where possible, the use of historical principles. In short, 
very great scholarship, both historical and scientific, is necessary. ® 

The difficulty was so great, and the superficiality of the results 
in some cases so disappointing that schools of anthropology arose 
which frowned on the time-view, with its conceptions of evolution, 
development and progress. Instead, they sought satisfaction in 
descriptions of primitive societies and what they do. These latter 
were chosen because no other discipline was interested in them, 
and because they were as harvests ripe for the reaper, which if the 
occasion were not taken, would be overwhelmed in the onrush of 
civilization. Indeed, one reason for the establishment of the Chair 
of Anthropology in Sydney was to organize research amongst the 
Aborigines before it was too late. Moreover, the realization grew 
that the study of the simpler societies might reveal functional 
principles more readily than seemed likely in the case of complex 
types. 

The description aimed at was not superficial. The culture 
was regarded as an integrated whole, consisting of institutions, 
customs and beliefs. For example to understand a people’s economic 
activity and institutions involves a study of the whole culture, its 
technology, social organization, religion, recreation and politics 
in relation to the economics. 

This has been a most important phase in the development of 
anthropology, both for theory and field method. Every science 
requires sound observation and analysis, and each discipline must 
build up its own methods and approaches. In anthropology, the 
functional method is basic; a people (a tribe or a nation) is a 
community of behaviour and language. Indeed, through this 
functional and holistic approach to the study of culture and its 
social medium, anthropology is making a marked contribution in 
the field of empirical sociology, including the study of civilized 
society. In my own department (in Sydney) we have during the 
past eleven years set ourselves a number of research projects in our 
own society and culture, in which anthropological methods used in 


9E.g. E. Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, A Study tn 
Method, 1916. 
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the primitive field could be applied, with modifications where 
necessary. Examples of such projects are: the study of country 
towns and districts, of slum areas, of the class system, of artificially 
founded communities, of mixed-blood groups, of country-city 
migration, and of the assimilation of ethnic groups in Australia. 

Functionalism and the Study of Society. It is clear, however, 
that with this functional approach we are not studying culture as 
such, but rather the structure and organization of the community, 
and the culture mainly as the activity through which the latter 
expresses and maintains itself. This distinction is logical, and 
indeed is of practical importance. 

The structure of any society (tribe or nation) expresses a certain 
limited number of principles; these are biological relationship— 
expressed in family and kinship bonds; spatial relationship—i.e. 
the arrangement of human groups in locality and inter-locality 
formation ; economic relationship which is basic to the spatial 
grouping and stems primarily from the geographical environment ; 
the unseen relationship which entails the grouping of persons to 
cope with the contingent and with the unseen objects of belief ; 
and inter-group “ order ’’ or relationship which eventually becomes 
the political structure. 

These fundamental relationships vary in expression and in 
complexity according to environment and cultural tradition. Their 
particular forms have taken shape in the process of adjustment to 
the total environment and have become essential to the existence 
of the society. Moreover, they are interlocked in such a way that 
each person has a place in each of them, though only as a position, 
for the individuals change with the generations. It is, moreover, 
the structure in which the heritage of culture is preserved, functions, 
and changes as it passes from generation to generation. So intimate 
is this structure to each individual and so essential is it to the cultural 
process, that it changes very slowly indeed. Individuals are replaced 
and the culture changes with the ceaseless turning of time, but the 
social structure, which gives position to the one and is basic to the 
other, is itself relatively static. Alteration in the form in which any 
of the fundamental principles are expressed, is hardly possible 
without an alteration in the total social structure. 
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This means revolution, affecting political, economic, local, 
family, and even religious organization. The change from the 
polygynous to the monogamous family structure is such a revolution. 
So too, the industrial changes of last century in the west were rightly 
designated a revolution because of their effects on the total economic, 
spatial, family and political structure. This revolution is still in 
process, leading to an alteration in the total social structure and 
administration of the community. This is different from a cultural 
change. 

The difference is well illustrated in the primitive field. The 
introduction of steel replaces stone axes and chisels, lessens the 
time spent in manual labour, and increases leisure time. From 
this some other cultural reverberations may flow, but it does not 
cause any change in the social structure. On the other hand, the 
pre-war indenture system in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, 
in which 36% of the virile young men were on the average absent 
from their villages for five years working in labour lines and living 
in barracks, was much more than a cultural irritant. Many men 
on return felt themselves misfits in the village, that they had no 
place in the structure ; but the important point is that the indenture 
system deprived the villages of a third of their workers and fathers, 
and so put the communities in a regular condition of partial depopula- 
tion. This was an undermining of the social structure, a much 
more serious matter than interference with culture-balance. 

Similarly, the occupation of the Australian Aboriginal tribal 
land for grazing sheep and cattle does not merely disturb a cultural 
institution, e.g. by providing a new type of food or occupation : 
it snatches away livelihood, and drives the tribesmen into a condition 
of serfdom or of parasitism on the invader. This is a complete 
revolution in the total structure, and it is this that has been the 
primary cause of Aboriginal depopulation. 

I suggest that while disturbance of culture elements may 
cause reactions in many parts of a people’s culture, and may be 
serious in its effect, successful attacks on part or all of the social 
structure is much more serious. It may be of the nature of revolution 
and is always likely to lead to disintegration of the social system. 
Culture, with its institutions, in spite of its conservative aspect of 
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continuity, is much more tolerant of irritants from within or without, 
for it ts a process of change. It is the heritage, whereas the social 
structure is the bearer or medium of the heritage. 

In other words, functionalism is a theory of how society lives. 
Culture, on the other hand, is not a functioning whole. It is rather 
a pattern and a configuration of tradition, knowledge, achievement, 
values, ideals and behaviour. Again, society consists of individuals 
who have been socialized into persone of the society, so that each 
person ts society. But the individual 7s not culture. He is cultured 
to the degree in which he comes into the heritage. 

Culture and Society. Culture and society, however, are closely 
connected ; indeed, society would be an empty vessel without it, 
just as many individuals are but tinkling cymbals or croaking horns. 
So closely are they connected that social cohesion can be threatened 
by mutilation of the culture pattern. For example, the prohibition 
of the “ homicidal cult ’’ amongst the Koiari in the vicinity of the 
Kokoda Trail in Papua caused depopulation, illogical as this may 
seem to us. The right to wear the homicidal emblem—a hornbill’s 
crest—the sign of having killed a human being, was a prerequisite 
to marriage. But even a tolerant Government cannot sanction 
a killing, even though it be the customary requirement for a suitor 
to a lady’s hand. The result: no killings in the patrolled area, 
few willing brides, a falling birthrate and a dwindling population. 
This cult was an integral part of the cultural heritage, and its 
prohibition took some of the excitement and vim out of life—the 
stalking and killing, and the consequent drum-beating and dancing 
before admiring eyes. But the loss of this fun did not cause the 
fall in numbers. The prohibition unwittingly struck down the 
basic support of the social structure, namely the family. 

Other customs, however, can be prohibited without causing 
any such effects. Head-hunting in Western Papua, was a com- 
paratively recent addition to the cultural heritage, having spread 
from Dutch New Guinea. It usually occurred as a reprisal for a 
similar raid or possibly for suspected sorcery. It had some rami- 
fications: the arrows used for shooting the human victims were 
specially carved or painted; an ornately carved and decorated 
magical implement had to be made and broken in the raid ; magical 
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rites were performed to ensure success and also to protect the victors 
from the souls of the killed; and finally the skin of the head and 
the skulls were cleaned, dried, preserved and painted and kept as 
trophies. Thus, head-hunting in this region was associated with 
magical, esthetic and technological cultural elements, and involved 
some degree of organization. There was, however, neither ceremonial 
nor social necessity for a man to take a head. Tribal influence did 
not depend on it, nor did marriage and population. Therefore, its 
prohibition did not destroy the desire for life, nor threaten any tribal 
principle of prestige, nor undermine the social structure. Indeed, 
it removed a fear and made settled life possible. In the words 
of that great Government Anthropologist the late Dr. F. E. Williams : 
““ Nowadays, men and women, old and young, pursue their course 
less eventfully than of old, but certainly, I think, more happily.’ 

Likewise, with subincision—a comparatively recent practice 
connected with initiation in many Australian tribes. Its avoidance, 
as a result of culture contact, might lessen the abandon of parts of 
some rituals, but it does not make impossible, nor destroy the 
meaning of, initiation and totemic rites; and the blood, when 
required, can be obtained from the arm vein instead of from the 
genital organ. 

So too, our own society could still function without cremation, 
motion pictures, jazz, astrology and Science Congresses. On 
the other hand, it could not function without accepted methods of 
disposal of corpses, without some means of recreation, without 
some institution through which faith in human destiny is main- 
tained, and without scientific effort. The forms may change but 
the fundamental institutions or cultural mechanisms and means of 
adaptation must operate in some form or other. 

Culture Contact. The effects, often disastrous, of European 
contact on primitive communities, gradually led Anthropologists 
to turn their attention to the process of culture-contact. Their 
reaction from the evolutionary, historical and diffusion approaches 
caused the functionalists in particular to ignore the temporal process 


10 F. E. Williams, Papuans of the Trans-Fly, p. 26; see also pp. 262-291. 
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of which any present situation is but a moment. They refrained 
from seeking causes : 

Theirs not to reason why ; 

Theirs but the function to descry. 

What then was the value of the efficient functional analyses 
and descriptions of societies and their institutions ? 

A ray of light shined in the darkness! Understanding a 
primitive people should enable us to deal with the contact situation 
caused by settlers, missionaries and administrators. Europeans, 
it was averred, brought to natives the advantages of work—for us, 
of religious belief and moral ideals—which we served, more or less, 
and of various articles, usually somewhat tawdry. The results, 
only too often, were clearly not a blessing, at least not in this world, 
But why? Because, said the functionalists, the prohibition of 
former customs or the introduction of new rules of behaviour, new 
beliefs or new items of material culture, disturbed the cultural 
balance, upset social equilibrium and so caused disintegration, and 
frequently depopulation. 

Apart from the fact that the degree of cultural integration has 
often been rated far too high, disturbance of cultural factors, as I 
have suggested, does not have such disastrous effects unless the 
social structure is also affected. Social revolution is one thing ; 
cultural disturbance or modification is another; though they 
interact. 

The study of culture-contact, however, does mean a frank 
recognition of the time-factor and of the problem of causation. 
Culture-change following on contact of peoples is of the same order 
as culture-change in general. The factors involved are (1) the 
difference between individual inheritors of the culture from genera- 
tion to generation, thanks to variations in gene assortment ; (2) the 
phenomenon of invention or discovery on small or large scale ; 
(3) the acquisition of culture elements from without ; and (4) the 
over-all configuration of the culture itself." 


11 Workers in the field of culture-contact and change are busy observing, 
analysing and classifying the data, defining terms, and reducing their field to a 
conceptual system. E.g. G. and M. Wilson, The Analysis of Sosicl Change, 1945 ; 
R. Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan, 1941; M. J. Herskovits, Man and His 
Works, 1948 (especially Chapters 29-31); see also many articles in the journal 
Africa. 
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Applied Anthropology. Research into these general problems 
of change underlies Applied Anthropology, for a practical réle 
has now been assigned to Anthropology. Anthropologists are 
employed to study many aspects of native administration and 
welfare. Native administration officers and most missionaries 
are required to have some training in this subject. So far as the 
Australian region is concerned, this has hitherto been insufficient. 
Theoretical knowledge is at a discount. Rules of action to fit 
occasions are desired—to be dispensed in as short a course as possible ; 
though a grip of the general principles of society, of culture, and of 
culture-contact is obviously basic equipment for administrative 
officers and missionaries. 

Indeed, this body of knowledge and the approach and under- 
standing inherent in it, are appropriate and necessary for all persons 
dealing administratively with situations involving social groups and 
culture-contact, even though not in the primitive field. A complex 
society like our own has its sectional or sub- cultures, the heritage of 
definite groups—industrial, class and geographical. In some cases 
in which there is conflict, a group may cling to its set of customs 
and privileges irrespective of logic on a national scale. Further, 
individuals who are cases to the social worker are normally members 
of one or two definite groups, sometimes described as lower income 
and slum ; they are, however, not just socially lower class in employ- 
ment or habitat ; they also possess attitudes, values, turns of speech 
and patterns of behaviour, which amount to a sub-cultural heritage. 
This needs to be understood functionally and dynamically. 
Educators, too, face a similar problem. Their pupils come from 
several sub-cultural groups; and unless these are recognized in 
policy and curricula, education will fail in its task of preparing the 
young for society-wide citizenship, and in its contribution to the 
easing of tensions which mar our national life. 

A related problem is the assimilation of immigrants; this 
is a social and cultural process. To some extent it is the reverse 
culturally of what occurs in a situation like New Guinea, but it is 
of the same type. The immigrants and their descendants are to 


be assimilated (or enculturated—to use a recent elongated barbarism), 
BB 
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Actually the process is transcultural. We give and we receive. 
Indeed, unless we do both, tension is inevitable.!” 


Natural Science and Culture Change. Although culture is 
always in process of change, science is made to bear much of the 
responsibility for the change, especially for its bursts of speed. 
““Man’s technological equipment advances faster than his moral 
vision and power’’; “scientists do not realize the effects of what 
they do”’; such are types of criticism often heard, though there is 
appreciation of many scientific inventions and a readiness to profit 
by and from them. We realize, however, that restriction of scientific 
endeavour would not make man good; and there is the rub: the 
good will. 


As for me, I am disarmed by the natural sciences. In the 
honour bestowed on me by the Australian National Research Council 
in inviting me to give this David Lecture and in other ways, I see 
not only a public installation of Anthropology in the seats of science— 
but also a recognition that the natural sciences are part of the 
cultural heritage, part of the configuration laid down upon us from 
the Palzolithic to the days which no man as yet can number. 


The social implications of science, on which we have thought 
much in recent years, is an aspect of this fact, on the social and 
synchronic level. The basic aspect, however, is that scientists, 
coming into an heritage of knowledge and talents, do not bury it in 
fear or in sloth, but invest it with thought and imagination, devotion 
and hard work, so that the heritage will be increased, at least with 
interest. 

But how wide is that heritage ? Science, like Christianity and 
some workers’ organizations, aspires to transcend national 
boundaries, and in actual practice has done so more than these 
others ; and yet, when an international crisis comes, it is no more 


12 A writer, a former European refugee, in The New Citizen newspaper (Sydney, 
December 15, 1948), said: ‘‘ We maintain that it is our duty to preserve our cultural 
heritage handed down to us and recognized all over the civilized world. We will 
keep alive the noble expressions of German and European culture, and by doing so, 
we shall not only honour ourselves, but all those who can look an inch beyond their 
narrow parochial prejudices.” He does not regard this as incongruous with 
assimilation. 
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successful than they in preventing war. Science then becomes 
strictly national in range, and some of its sections a secret weapon 
of the State. It becomes secondary to, and an expression of, loyalty. 
This is to be expected. In spite of its non-rational aspects, and in 
spite of the diffusion of scientific knowledge as of other culture 
traits beyond the boundaries, science 7s part of the cultural heritage— 
a heritage which ultimately is national. 


Therein lies the problem of secrecy in scientific research. It 
is part of the urge for group survival and of out-group suspicion, 
which is sensed by the politician and administrator more quickly 
than by the scientist. The latter, engrossed in the search for 
knowledge, sees neither spatial nor temporal horizons to his quest ; 
he is irked by the imposition of restrictions, and resents the great 
structure of science being turned into a political and international 
Tower of Babel. Yet, in the crisis of war, he works within the 
confines of national necessity, and often gets a thrill out of doing so, 
especially when he is admitted to secrets on the military level. 
He is human. 

Thus, though all scientists crave for untrammelled freedom for 
research and for the publication of results, we know that as yet, 
freedom is relative ; it is freedom within the cultural heritage, and 
that is basically national in range. Still, we keep the wider vision 
before us: the world treasury of science and of all knowledge. 
International Science Congresses and Unions are expressions of this 
vision and also acts of faith that international relations will yet 
enable it to be realized. 

In the meantime, we shall search for truth, and live truth, 
remembering that whereas freedom is a condition, truth is both the 
goal and is life. The only freedom worth while is the freedom 
inspired by truth. It is mot freedom which gives truth ; it is truth 
which makes us free. Truth—rational, systematic knowledge— 
will ultimately burst the bristling embattlements of national fears 
and suspicions, and enable us to go forward in an ever-increasing 
co-operative effort. If truth fails, nothing will succeed. 
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CULTURAL CAUSATION 
The Philosophical Problem. 


Before concluding, I must at least indicate the philosophical 
problem involved in the changing heritage of culture, that is, in 
the relation of the individual to the cultural continuum. At some 
point in every change there is individual decision, but to say that 
change is caused by individual decisions is naive, for those decisions 
have been conditioned by the culture, even as the individuals have 
been moulded by the cultural institutions. That is, the alternatives 
or possibilities on which decision can be made lie within the field 
and process of a particular culture. The way of life—Chinese, 
Aboriginal or British, economic group, upper class or slum—pre- 
determines the direction and range of changes. 


Moreover, in the over-all process of readaptation to the changing 


total environment a logical necessity and pattern seems to be 
expressed in sequence of forms and even of events. 


Thus, an examination of the social organization and totemism 
of the Australian Aborigines shows that these can be inferred from 
the logic of the situation in which a food-gathering people found 
themselves in the semi-arid and arid Australia. Any later refine- 
ment or diffusion of behaviour or of ritual became part of the 
fundamental pattern. 


Likewise, the configuration of the contact situation of 
Aboriginal-white since 1788 exhibits an aspect of logical necessity. 
On the part of the Aborigines a timid or careful approach became a 
clash, which led to pauperism except on the moving frontiers, where 
intelligent adaptation to, and parasitism on, the settler followed ; 
this in turn is becoming intelligent appreciation of the white man’s 
ways and of citizenship. On our side, a futile official effort to 
civilize the natives as British subjects passed into Jatssez-faire 
pacification by force on the frontiers ; this clash, together with the 
sorry pauperizing of tribal remnants, led to a negative protection 
phase, from which we have been passing since 1934. Positive 
policies with citizenship for the Aborigines as the goal have been 
framed and are being implemented. 
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Looking back over these phases, we see not merely that one. 
rises after the other, but that each is the logical consequence of the 
preceding. It is easy to say that other developments might have 
been possible, but they did not happen, probably because the 
conditions were not favourable to them. Moreover, the logical 
necessity is all the more striking when we realize that the sequence 
has been almost the same, even to the years when changes occurred, 
in the Indian-white situation in the United States of America. 
The common factors have included the invasion of the land of 
peoples of simpler cultures by representatives of western European 
civilization in a period of individualism and of economic aggrandize- 
ment ; the attempt under influence of humanitarianism to eliminate 
the harsh features of the resulting clash, and more recently, an 
appreciation of the relativity of cultures and the right of even non- 
literate peoples to their own past and future. 

In these and other sequences of culture forms which pattern 
group behaviour, individuals play essential parts as the efficient 
causes, some intelligently and others unwittingly. But there is no 
evidence that they plan the sequence—one step enough for them, 
if they even see that far. Rather are they fitting into the process 
which binds the generations by its own momentum, its own logical 
necessity. 

The same point is indicated by a survey of the creative epochs 
in the history of civilization. These are rare in any one national 
history, limited in duration, and confined to one or two of man’s 
cultural potentialities. They are marked by clusters of great men 
and their works. There is, however, no biogenetic or mathematical 
reason for the blank periods. Potential geniuses were no doubt as 
numerous then as in the creative times. The only explanation of 
this climactic cultural phenomenon must lie in the process of culture 
itself. Analyses made by Kroeber and by Sorokin show that 
whatever be the originating conditions of a pattern of creative 
activity, it becomes connected with a specialty, such as art, drama, 
literature et cetera, rises to a peak, and then declines. The creative 
possibilities of the particular pattern have apparently been worked 
out. The results achieved remain as institutions, and repetitive 
activity, virtuoso performance and colossalism take the place of 
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creative activity.4* If any creative energy remains in the particular 
cultural field, the limitations imposed by the pattern become 
restraints and lead to disruption. The present condition of European 
fine arts is an example. There is no responsibility towards form or 
pattern, though it may lead to a new development. This, however, 
is unlikely until in the process of adaptation and in the stress of 
survival-needs, a fresh vision of venture, and an inspiring myth are 
bought out of man’s heritage of treasures, new and old. 

The significant feature of this survey is that genius or not, there 
comes a stage in a configuration of culture when the individual 
cannot be creative in it. On the other hand, when it is in the phase 
of growth and efflorescence, creative events will be numerous and 
the same discoveries or inventions are likely to be made by two or 
more individuals. That is, the patterning of the cultural heritage 
determines whether a period shall be creative or not, and the field 
in which creative activity will occur.14 

This principle of an over-all logical necessity of sequence in 
cultural forms and of the predetermining conditioning of individual 
decisions and rdéles, is not merely academic, even for us. We are 
ourselves in Australia, Great Britain and even in the United States 
of America, the subjects of a process of nationalization and socializa- 
tion of industry and of professional pursuits, and of an increase in 
bureaucratic and managerial administration. Is this just the 
doings and machinations of naughty men, of conspirators against 
individual freedom? Or is it the devoted implementation of 
Utopian plans to make real a better world for all men? In other 
words, have the workers of the changes just come down from heaven, 
or were they cast out of it a long time ago ? 


13 By colossalism is meant the production of giant books, enormous editions of 
best sellers, high buildings, massive monuments, tremendous orchestras and choirs, 
olympic games on an international scale. See P. A. Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age 
(1942), pp. 207-211. 

14P. A. Sorokin, Society, Culture and Personality, 1947, pp. 547-552; A. L. 
Kroeber, Configurations of Culture Growth, 1944, pp. 762-765; W. F. Ogburn, 
Social Change, 1923, pp. 90-102. Professor Ogburn’s table of 148 plural independent 
inventions and discoveries shows that 90 were made by two persons, 33 by three, 
and 25 by more than three. 
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There is, however, another possible explanation. The changes 
which are upon us may be the work of neither human angels nor 
devils, but the inevitable result of a process long since in operation, 
and now gathering momentum. Thus, the petering out of the 
ideational and religion-centred medieval culture of the west, the 
breaking in of the renaissance ideas, the growth of nationalism, the 
exploration of the world, the development of individual enterprise, 
the rise of industrialism, the demand for political democracy as a 
condition of that enterprise, the expansion of empires, the urbaniza- 
tion and rapid increase of population, the dichotomy of society 
into the few capitalists and directors on the one hand and the mass 
of employees on the other, and the consequent nemesis in which 
the State comes in as arbitrator, then as conditions-maker, later as 
the provider for man from the cradle to the grave, and eventually 
as director or manager of all activity. 

These are a few of the obvious aspects of the process from a 
God-centred culture—in Government, the arts and even in war (the 
Crusades)—through an individualistic and sense-centred or sensate 
culture-phase to one of State-centred culture, in which Germany, 
Italy and Russia have been in the vanguard.!® 


Cultural Determinism. 


Such a view does present an aspect of determinism. If there 
is a necessary sequence of cultural forms, if a cultural configuration 
has its period of growth through efflorescence and decline, if creation 
and discovery be a function of the cultural process, if culture makes 
the individual a social personality and conditions his behaviour, if 
events occur irrespective of particular individuals—are we not 
positing a condition outside of ourselves which determines our 
lives ? 

Of course we are. It is the continuum of culture. This 
determines the general pattern—according to nation, group and 
class—of what we are, what we do, and how we do it; and also 
whether, if we have it in us, we shall create in any field or not, and 
indeed, in what field such cultural creation will occur. 


15P. A. Sorokin, The Crises of Our Age, for the concept of the sensate 
phase of culture. 
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It is a matter of our heritage. 

Cultural determinism, however, is not fatalism. It means 
that cultural forms and sequences are related causally or logically, 
and that we as inheritors of the culture and as its efficient causes, 
are conditioned by it. This does not stultify action. Far from it. 
Recognizing that we are conditioned by the laws of the inorganic 
and organic worlds, we try to grasp those laws, so that kicking not 
against the pricks, we may adapt ourselves intelligently to the 
universe, and bring its phenomena into the cultural heritage. 

Surely, then, our task is to seek the relationships, formal and 
causal, in the cultural process, so that we may recognize its direction 
and strength, and make our adjustments accordingly! This will 
not lead to egocentric control, for culture always remains a heritage ; 
but we will understand it, and may be, set running currents which 
will modify it, irrespective of who comes after. Thus, cultural 
determinism or order does not free us from responsibility—but the 
responsibility is to the future, for the heritage we must pass on. 


The Dignity of Man. 

Moreover, our dignity is no whit lessened, for dignity comes 
from the recognition of man’s place and responsibility. We realize 
that we cannot control the physical universe ; we need the humility 
to acknowledge that we do not control our culture. We are always 
too late, for the culture has moulded us through the family, neighbour- 
hood, school and tradition for too long before we think of controlling 
tt. Neither the School, the Church nor the Government possess 
the alchemist’s secret to do so. Education can modify here a little, 
there a little, but it cannot get far away from the parents and the 
neighbourhood, the strongholds of cultural tradition and values. 
The Church, apart from education, recreation and government, 
becomes an interest of the eclectic few, and less and less the “‘ arm 
of the Lord”; and Government, trying to control the cultural 
trend, may appear to be successful through propaganda and the 
exercise of bureaucratic or dictatorial powers ; but only for a time ; 
and in so doing it may undermine accepted moral values, weaken 
social cohesion, cause cultural disintegration, and start a “ return 
to the mat.” 
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This “return” is not merely a phenomenon of civilized- 
primitive contact, of Maori or Aborigine. Every breakdown phase 
in cultural process is accompanied by an attempt to recapture 
continuity with the past and, like the prodigal, to return to the 
“father’s house.”’ So now, in the breakdown of our own culture 
as a system or configuration into a hotch-potch, we are in eclectic 
groups groping back to ancient philosophies, having outgrown the 
classics ; to Indian religion, giving only lip service to Christianity ; 
to Chinese “‘ middle of the road ’’ passivity, for the ethical valley of 
decision no longer appeals ; and to a mythical primitive communism, 
for we no longer like the struggle of independence. 

This patch-work mat, however, is not for us; it is not our 
cultural heritage, and will not be, in spite of the closer international 
relations of to-day. Nor willit save us. Let us rather see the trend 
of our culture in particular and of western culture in general ; 
recognize that the movement is away from technical and external 
achievement, remarkable and beneficial as that can be, to the realm 
of ideas. When we have passed through the present phase of 
fanatical political ideologies, man may again express a culture 
developed around great ideas and enshrining a life-giving myth—a 
heritage enriched with philosophies of life, great art and literature, 
on a basis of social order and integrity. 


To him who would valiant be, the highest expression of culture 
is life inspired by the good will, life informed by accurate knowledge, 
life devoted to the search for truth. 

That is the Star which shineth in the East. 


A. P. ELxkrn. 
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. Wissler, Man and Culture (1923). 
. L. Kroeber, The Configurations of Culture Growth (1944). 
. Sorokin, Society, Culture and Personality (1947). 
. Linton, The Study of Man. 
. Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture (1944). 
. Malinowski, The Dynamics of Culture Change (1945). 
. and M. Wilson, The Analysts of Social Change (1945). 

Amongst articles, a very valuable and provocative series has been provided by 
Professor L. A. White, protagonist of a science of culture and of the evolutionary 
concept of its development, and by others who have accepted his challenge. Pro- 
fessor White’s contributions have included “ History, Evolutionism, and Function- 
alism ” in the Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 1945; ‘‘ Evolutionary Stages, 
Progress, and the Evaluation of Cultures,” idem, 1947; ‘‘ Culturological vs. 
Psychological Interpretations of Human Behaviour,”’ American Sociological Review, 
1947 ; ‘“‘ The Expansion of the Scope of Science,”’ Journal of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, 1947; and “ Man’s Control over Civilization: An Anthropocentric 
Illusion,” The Scientific Monthly (March), 1948 ; Professor A. L. Kroeber’s contribu- 
tion is given in ‘‘ White’s View of Culture,” American Anthropologist (July-September) 
1948. Other contributors to the discussion have been R. Lowie, A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown (“ Evolution, Social or Cultural,” American Anthropologist, 1947); David 
Bidney (“Concept of Culture and Some Cultural Fallacies’, American Anthro- 
pologist, 1944); B. J. Siegel (‘‘ Currents of Anthropological and Value Concepts,”’ 
South-western Journal, 1948). 

Watching the discussion from the distance of an ocean, I believe much good 
will come of it. Moreover, I think the distinction between history, functionalism, 
and the development of culture forms through time is logically sound and practically 
useful. In so far, too, as Professor White sees the third as a sequence of forms or 
stages, the one developing from the preceding, in adaptational response to changes 
in the total environment and expressing the life-urge, including its expression in new 


forms of energy, I see no objection to calling this process evolutionary.—A. P. 
ELKIN. 
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(3) 

(1) Biruganbet ja:ndji djulu:mgu. (2) Njaigt nuyo: buli:nj marga:n ga:bi 
guldju gawdigin ya:ndur bangugal mi:lbi:a. (3) Du:luging ma:runmida yaingin. 
(4) Guju: mudum jara:y. mil-gagdray. (5) Nuyo: buli:nj marga:n bildndarei 
njad:waydndi yari mudum. (6) Guju:ygundi gawdigin mil-gagdray nuyo: marga:n 
gawdigin guldju. (7) Mudum jara:y gababu:ndjiy, djulu:m gatgiy. (8) Giragur 


budi:y. (9) Ju:ygumbay da:m. (10) Gu:rigires dundadunday muni:mbu. 
(11) Mudum jara:y. 


Literal Translation 

(1) Birugan go-does mountain-to. (2) See-does kangaroo grey-wallaby wallaroo 
black-wallaby pademelon old-man-kangaroo ? -wallaby ?-wallaby eye-less. (3) Old- 
man young-man-with live-did. (4) Friend young-man go-did, eye-open-did. 
(5) Kangaroo grey-wallaby wallaroo run-away-did see-did-of this young-man. 
(6) Friend-of old-man-kangaroo eye-open-did kangaroo wallaroo old-man-kangaroo 
pademelon. (7) Young-man go-did up-rise-did, mountain cut-did. (8) Rock pull- 
did. (9) Bad-make-did yam. (10) Yam cover-did stone-with. (11) Young-man 
go-did. 


Free Translation 


Birugan went to a mountain and found that all the kangaroos, wallaroos and 
wallabies there were blind. He used to live with an old man. One day a youth 
who was a friend of theirs went and opened the kangaroos’, wallabies’ and wallaroos’ 
eyes. Then all of them ran away because they could see him. He had in fact 
opened the eyes of all the kangaroos, etc., of his friends. Then the youth leaped up 
and chopped down the top of the mountain, pulling the rocks down on top of the 


vams, and covering them up completely. After this he went away again. 
Cc 
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Notes 

This is a different version of myth (2). Here it is neither Birugan nor the old 
man who do the damage, but a young friend of theirs. Furthermore, he does not 
create the mountain, but pulls part of it down to cover the yams. It is quite possible 
that this is not so much a different version of, as a sequel to, the preceding tale. 

(2) ya:ndur and baygugal are two species of wallaby whose English names it was 
impossible to discover. 

(7) This sentence might also be translated ‘‘ The youth went away, grew up, 
and chopped the mountain down.” , 

(10) Gu:rigtret is a type of yam, distinct from da:m, though the actual difference 
is unknown to the author. 

(4) 

(1) Wana: jaray gammat ma:na. (2) Ju:ygu jaray. (3) Di:nnandi yilidu 
baugouw, yt:nda wa:liw. (4) Djallumbou, ni:garandi wa:liy, yilitmbi:ndu gammaidju 
baraway. (5) [t:lay juwa:ray. (6) Bu:rginds buga:wei da:riet, gammai gundagei 
wurawuray. 

Literal Translation 

(1) “Don’t” that spear take. (2) That bad. (3) Thee-of that spear-will, 
you die-will. (4) Before, man-of die-did, they-all spear-with stick-did. (5) There 
put-did. (6) Body-of rotten-became-did good-became-did, spear then take-out-did. 


Free Translation 
Don’t touch that spear—it’s dangerous. If it happened to stick into you, you 
would die. In the old days, when a man died, the others would stick their spears into 
his corpse and leave them there until it was absolutely rotten. Then they would 
take them out again. 
Notes 


The reference is to the method of making spears poisonous by leaving them in 
rotten meat. 


(5) 
(1) Data njagundjir djarabiw gu:ygiitya. (2) Datdja njuxnbouw. (3) Datdja 
gundaget nja:gu. (4) Mulu:ranjandi nja:gu, yaidja ma:ray. 


Literal Translation 


(x1) I evening stalk-shall sleepy. (2) I point-shall. (3) I then see-shall. 
(4) Blood-of see-shall, I catch-did. 


Free Translation 
(If I wish to point the bone at someone) I creep up to him while he is sleeping, 


and point the bone at him. Then I examine it, and if I find any spots of blood on it, 
it indicates that I have “ caught”’ him. 
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Notes 
(1) Njagundjir is here in the radical case, perhaps because the meaning is clear. 
Note gu-:ygiiiya (obj. case of gu:ygia), an adjective used as a verb. 
(4) Mulu:ranjandi is not the form one would expect this word to take. From 
the noun mulu:7 (blood), the relative objective ought to be. mulu:randi. The 
significance of the group “ anj”’ (or ‘“‘ mja”’) is not known. 


(6) 
(1) Ja:rit yi:nda ma:nt diri:?. (2) Jana: gundagei maraguma. (3) Dji:mya 
ja:m gundagei wura:. (4) Ma:ra gundagei gaigi. (5) Ma:ni gundagei ya:njaguma. 


Literal Translation 


(1) This you take stick. (2) Go then hair-take. (3) Push here then undo. 
(4) Hair then cut. (5) Take then me-to-take. 


Free Translation 


You take this stick, then go and make “ hair-magic.’’ You push the hair through 
here, take out the peg, and then cut the hair off. After that you must bring it to me. 


Notes 
This is a description of a method for working magic, using the victim’s hair. 
AT, by whom it was told, was using a small model of the apparatus to illustrate his 
words, hence the rather vague wording. (The apparatus consists of a cleft stick 
into which a wooden peg is inserted to keep the jaws open.) 
(3) Dji:mya refers to the act of pushing some of the victim’s hair through the 
cleft in the stick. 


Wura: refers to the removal of the peg, allowing the split stick to close, and grasp 
the hair. 


(7) 

(1) DJaba:mba bagu:riy yalu:dja. (2) [jaba:mba yardway nu:ru. (3) Daba:mba 
bu:ndjin. (4) Nja:geigu java:y T[)aba:mba wari:wei. (5) Nja:way njammi. 
(6) DJaba:mba gayga:liy—(7) “‘ Jana: ! yi:nda mara:ndi ?’’ (8) ‘‘ Iji:”’ (9) “‘ Jana: ! 
Gababu:ndjt! yurdiy, duya:?, dja:nbteya, bangan!’’ (10) DJandalei yabayganba. 
(11) Bagu:riy. (12) Jara:y yannuyawet. (13) Ma:ray gura:gei. (14) Daingin 
ba:ruda, djallumbou yatygiy. (15) Njammiu batjty bo:djuna. (16) Jara:y bulanjdygan. 
(17) Birédw gu:djary nja:geigu. (18) Gu:djadu yareingi bjambeigu bo:djuna. 
(19) Giridja:w bira:w. 
Literal Translation 

(1) Fellow lie-down-did cave-in. (2) Fellow hear-did echo. (3) Fellow arise- 
did. (4) See-to go-did fellow west-go-did. (5) See-did woman. (6) Fellow call- 
did—(7) ‘‘Go! You hungry?” (8) “ Yes.” (9) “Go! up-rise! possum, honey 
suck (?)!’ (10) Full-become-did lass. (11) Sleep-did. (12) Go-did bush-to-go- 
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did. (13) Take-did possum. (14) Live-did cave-in, long-time live-did. (15) Woman 
seek-did baby. (16) Go-did two-mates. (17) Dig-will older-sister see-to. (18) Older- 
sister wish-does eat-to baby. (19) ? dig-will. 


Free Translation 

A man was once sleeping in a cave, when he heard the echo of acry. He arose 
and went out to see what it was about, and found a woman there. ‘“ Hallo” he 
called to her, ‘‘ You must be hungry.”” When she replied that she was, he told her 
to come up to the cave, where he had some possum and honey to eat. When she 
had eaten enough she lay down and slept. Later they both went bush. They caught 
a possum. Then they lived for a long time ina cave. The woman became pregnant. 
Her elder sister wished to make a hole in her abdomen to get the baby, which she 
wanted to eat. But they both went away. 


Notes 
This is a fragment of a much larger story, of which the informant was unable to 
remember the whole. 
(17) The use of the future in a past sense seems to indicate desire to. 


(19) This sentence is untranslatable, as the meaning of giridja:w is unknown. 


(8) 

(1) Bulaguru jara:y bigu:ret nja:gilin duya:r. (2) “ Djtrouw ja:m, Ga:gu?”’ 
(3) ““ Wa‘! Wandi:!” (4) “ Wo‘! yizbar!” (5) “ Ba:gu gaigi.” (6) “ At‘! Mi:nja 
gudja: Ga:gu, waritya yarayiet ?”’ (7) “ Da:—mi:nja jam.” (8) “ Mi:njagina ja:m 
da:riit.”’” (9) Darayiet bunmiyaget du-lbaia. (10) Warugumay. (11) Djura:y— 
(12) “ Mt:njagina ja:m, Ga:gu.’’ (13) “ Mi:nja giray ?” (14) “ Ja:m galu:gu—ja:m 
wala biga:—nja:ga da:runda.” (15) ‘Ii: ! Bata bagu:rila—garagaradamba birdidji 
duya:r.”’ (16) Ba:gu gaigiy. (17) “Dt: ! Gula:ragina.” (18) Birdidjiy duya:r, 
gula:ray yaba:mba. (19) ‘‘ Gi:nagei?’’ (20) “‘ Gunmiugugei.” (21) “9°! Diz! 
Wadja:? ja:maget."” (22) ‘ Mi:njaruja:m?”’ (23) “‘ Mi:njagina jaray.” (24) “ Jari 
wala Inga: yali:mba.”” (25) ‘“ Ma:mi wa:ginj—nja:geigura ma:m yulungirinj.” 
(26) “ Mi:nja jari?—W9‘'! Mi:njaru jari?”’ (27) “ Jana: yambu mari:dami. 
(28) Jaridju wala yi:a:la ma:na.” (29) ‘‘ Gara:lga.”’ (30) Ma:rayagei bulari biiarnjin. 
(31) Jtda wa:liy bulari liiarnjin. (32) “‘ Dambu garagara:lga gi:barinj.”’ (33) ‘Wana: 
nja:ga mali:, gaya:ndi dju:ngu yu:lugindju— (34) ‘ [i:—Nja:ga.” (35) Jaray 
jida da:riit. (36) ““Wo'! Girayga gi:barinj gurdi ma:na. (37) ‘‘ Wana: nja:géigura 
biiarnjin. (38) Ju:ngu jida biiarnjingu. (39) Dja:gi djammei barwai.”’ 


Literal Translation 
(1) Twins go-did hunt see-? honey. (2) ‘‘ How-do-will this, elder-brother ? ”’ 
(3) “Oh! Climb!” (4) “Oh! All-right!” (5) “ Bark cut.’ (6) ‘ Listen! 
What there, elder-brother, above-from hear-does?’’ (7) ‘‘ Ah—something here.” 
(8) “‘ Something here good.” (9) Hear-does fall-did-indeed side-at. (10) Up-take- 
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did. (11) Say-did— (12) “Something here, elder-brother.” (13) “What do- 
did?” (14) “ This queer—this may be dangerous—see good-make.” (15) “ Yes! 
‘Let’ lie-may—break-up throw honey.’”’ (16) Bark cut-did. (17) ‘‘ Yes! Catch- 
indeed.” (18) Throw-did honey, catch-did fellow. (19) “‘ How-is-it-indeed ?” 
(20) ‘‘ End-to-indeed.”” (21) ‘Oh! Yes! ground here-indeed.’’ (22) ‘‘ What-(for) 
this ?”’ (23) ‘‘Something that.’’ (24) ‘‘ This may be dangerous us-at.” (25) “ Take 
outside—see-make there old-man.”’ (26) ‘‘ What this ?—Oh !—What-(for) this?” 
(27) ‘“‘Go now far-away-go. (28) This-with maybe we-all catch.” (29) “ Try.” 
(30) Catch-did-indeed two women. (31) Each die-did two women. (32) ‘‘ Now 
again-try boys.” (33) ‘‘ Don’t see far, soon-of speak-will old-man—’’ (34) “ Yes! 
See!’’ (35) That each good. (36) “Oh! ? boys all take.’ (37) “Don’t see- 
make women. (38) Bad each women-to. (39) Dja:gi very big.” 


Free Translation 

Once two twin brothers went to get some honey. They decided that one should 
climb the tree, while the other waited below to catch the honey thrown to him. 
“Cut some bark for me to hold it,” said the one below. But the other replied, 
‘“‘ What’s that over there that I can hear above us.”’ ‘‘ It must be something good.” 
Just then they heard it fall beside them. They picked it up. “I don’t know what 
this is brother.”” ‘‘ What did it do?”’ “ This is queer; it might be dangerous— 
have a careful look at it.’’ ‘‘ Yes—let’s leave it alone—hurry up and throw down 
that honey.”” The one in the tree cut him some bark to hold it. ‘‘ All right—here 
it comes!’’ He threw it down and his brother caught it in the bark: ‘‘ How is it 
going?”’ ‘‘ Nearly finished now.’’ “ All right—come down now.” The brother 
climbed down from the tree. After some discussion they decided to take the object 
back to show it to the old men. 

When the old men saw it, they said, ‘“‘ What’s this! Well! What can it do? 
Now you two go far away while we see what we can do with it.” ‘“‘ Now let’s try it.” 
They tried it first on two women, but both of them died. Then they decided to try 
it out again on some boys. They first instructed them to keep their eyes on the 
ground until they were told by the old men to look up. With the boys it was quite 
all right. ‘‘ We can use it on all boys in the same way, but it must not be shown 
to the women, because it is dangerous for them. The Dja:gt is too strong.”’ 


Notes 


(1) The structure of this sentence is peculiar. In the first place we should expect 
“ bigu:reigu nja:geigu’’ instead of.“ bigu:rei nja:giliy.”” The latter is some vocable 
of ‘‘ nja:geigu,”’ but its exact meaning is unknown. It may have some connection 
with “ nja:gila”’ (subjunctive). 

(8) The suffix -gina gives the word to which it is attached a vagueness equivalent 
to ‘“‘I don’t know.” 

(22) Note the operative case pronoun ‘ mt:njaru,” with no verb to follow it. 
The meaning is clear—‘‘ what is this as a subject,”’ hence “‘ what can or does this 
do.” 


‘ 
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(33) This sentence is a little difficult to understand at first. ‘“‘ Mali:r’’ means 
far only in relation to the custom of the novices of staring at their feet during certain 
aspects of the initiation ceremony. We should say “look up.’’ The complete 
sentence is another example of the relative clause. If it is rendered (do not look 
away) belonging to (soon the old men will say ‘“‘ now look”), the meaning becomes 
obvious, i.e. “ don’t look until the old men tell you to do so.” 

The myth refers to the original finding of the djalganjgan, a special type of bull- 
roarer used in the initiation ceremonies (Dja:gi). It explains why women are not 


allowed to witness the most important (though least spectacular) parts of those 
ceremonies. 


(9) 
(1) Ni:gadundi budi:y, duru:nja gouwariy. (2) Da:lgijindi “ Bu:rgi-da:rii, 
Djuria?” (3) “ Nja:ga!” (4) Mu:day bateriy. (5) “9°! Ja:madi yi:yda, 
Djuriii ! (6) Wana: garagarayi:ra, Baran!” (7) Wa:ginj daru:jet. 


Literal Translation 
(i) Man-of pull-did, string break-did. (2) Sing-does-of ‘‘ Body-good, Old- 
woman?” (3) “Look!” (4) Unable-was hunt-for-did. (5) ‘‘Oh! here-? you, 


Old-woman! (6) Don’t again-again-do, Grandmother!’ (7) Outside good- 
become-did. 


Free Translation 


Once while some men were swinging a bull-roarer, the string broke. They began 
to sing “ Are you all right, Old Woman?” “ Look for it,’’ said someone. For a 
while they could not find it, but eventually they succeeded. ‘‘ Ah! There you are, 
Old Woman! Don’t you ever do that again, Granny!” (?) Afterwards everything 
was all right. 


Notes 
(2) Note that this bull-roarer is referred to as “old woman.” There are two 
types of this instrument, one being male and the other female. 
(5) In casual greeting this phrase is run together into ‘‘ ojamadi 1:nda.”’ 


GUMBAINDQGAR VOCABULARY 

This vocabulary is in two parts, English-Gumbdaingar and Gumbaingar-English. 
Where an exact translation of any particular word is impossible, the approximate 
translation will be given in brackets, followed by an example illustrating its use. 

Verbs will be given in the infinitive form, with a Roman numeral to indicate the 
conjugation. 

Nouns will be given in the radical case with an Arabic numera! to indicate the 
declension. 


Compound words will be shown with the several elements separated by hyphens. 
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Part I. ENGLISH-GUMBAINGAR 

able, i (da:riit ; yata da:rii janndigu— 
I am able to go) 

ii (da:ri ; yi:nda da:ri da:lgeigu— 


you can sing) 
about, (galagala- ; yalt: galagalajand:— 
let’s go walkabout) 
above, (waru:yga; wa:ndji waru:yga 
mara:mba—the dog is on top of the 
mountain) 
abscess, gurum 4 
abuse, dawaddwarmbeigu I 
accidentally, (mugu?-; yari mugur- 
bunmiy—it fell accidentally). 
across, (gouwara ; yari java:y gouwara 
buga:wada—he walked across the 
grass) : 
across, go, gouweigu VII (takes locative 
case) 
active, energetic, wogindjdygal 6 
afraid, wa:mbhi 9 
afraid, become, wa:mbireigu VII 
afraid, make, wambi:waréigu 1 
after (walayga ; yi:nda walayga jana:— 
you go behind 
yart walayga ya:- 
njumbala bura:- 
badiy — he arrived 
after me) 
afterwards, walagiy 
again (gara-; yaia yt:nna gardn- 
jaway—lI saw you again) 
alike, gurdi 2 
yalanduret 2 
alive, gu:nu I 
alive, become, gu:nuweigu VII 
alive, make, gu:numbeigu I 
all, i (wogin-; njammi w2ginjara:y— 
the women have all gone) 
ii (gurdi ; yari jila:miet gala:gada 
gurdi—he comes every summer: 
allow, i (use permissive mode of verb) 
ii (djunndigu V1; yaidja yar 
djura:y ‘‘ jan:’’—I told him 
to go, or I allowed him to go) 
almost, gada: 
alone (jaral-; yari jaraljara:y—he 
went alone) 
(-g87 ;  ntcgadugiy yari gi:rig— 
the man made it by himself) 
galu:ganhir I 


also, juruga: 
always, jtldnnou 
amazed, wa:mbi 9 
amazed, become, wa:mbireigu VII 
amazed, make, wambi:wareigu I 
angry, dawa.? I 
angry, become, dawareigu VII 
doureigu VII 
angry, make, dawa:*mbeigu I 
ankle, dullu: I 
another, garu: I 
ant, green, munjgan I 
ant, black, gt:dn I 
ant, bull, gumu:m 4 
ant, jumper, bangabanga 7 
anus, "ji:m 4 
nu:nja I 
anxious, bu:7gi-ju:ygu I 
anxious, become,  u.?gi-ju:yguweigu 
VII 
anxious, make, bu:7gi-ju:ygumbweigu I 
apple, djanda I ? 
apple tree, djanddiga I (pl. djandadjin 1) 
apple, wild, wi:gul 6 
apple tree, wild, wi:gulga I 
approach, jtla:meigu I (past some- 
times in -i9) 
approximately, waraga 
arise, bu:ndji:gu III 
arm, dja:lbar | 
armlet, guri: 2 
around, (galagala- ; yari galagalajara:y 
he went around, here and there) 
arouse, bu:ndjimeigu I 
arrive, bura:badi:gu III 
ascend, wa:raweigu VII 
ashamed, dimir I 
ashamed, become, dimirweigu VII 
ashamed, make, dimirmbeigu I 
ashes, djular I 
attempt, djara:lgeigu 1 S 
gara:lgeigu I N 
attentive, yalgan-da:ri 9 
aunt, gamms (father’s sister) 
avoid, badjawiréigu I 
awake, bu:ndji:gu III 
awaken, bu:ndjimeigu I 
axe, stone, wagar I N 
waga:r 1S 
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baby, burdt 2 N 
gannam 4S 
bo:djuna I N 
back, n., dji:ba I 
back, adv., (ga:raweigu VII; yata 
ga:raweiw—I shall go back) 
back, go, ga:raweigu VII 
backwards, go, wallaweigu VII 
bad, ju:ygu I 
bad, rotten, buga: I 
bad health, have, bu:7gi-ju:ygaweigu 
VII 
bad country, ju:ygudjar I 
bag, woga | 
bag, net, yu-lainj 2 
bake, giygulmeigu I 
bald, marabi:a I 
ball game, guradambé 9 
bamboo, dagulindja I 
bandicoot, julu:7 I 
bandy, wagalirul 6 
bare of grass, buga:wurbt:a I 
bark, n., bagul 6 S 
yurum 4N 
bark used in Dja:gi, wura:winj 2 
bark, v., warga:wieigu I (past, warga:y) 
barren, buga:wurbi:a I 
bat, girimarty 5 
bathe, watdjambeigu I 
battle, bu:*met 2 
bay, gulla:nj 2 
bank, edge of, garaiygir I 
be (janndigu V1; yaia ja:ri da:rii— 
I am well) 
be not, bi:weigu VII 
be not for, bi:weiadi:gu III (ya:nja 
bi:wétadi mnuyo:—there are no 
wallabies for me) 
beach, gt:dur I 
bean tree, bindjdlga I 
beard, yubi 9 
beautiful, gauyganba I 
beckon, gudinbdéigu ? 1V 
bee, European, wu:djim 4 
bee, native, duya:runba I 
bee, white-winged, djulétyan I 
beer, warawara 7 


before (maygala ; yaia maygala ja:ngu 
I shall go before 
yaia mangala yi:- 
numbala ja:ngu— 
I shall go before 
you) 
behave (well), barawabarawanjbi:gu III 
behind, (walayga; yari walayga 
janda:riy—he walked behind) 
belar, gara:mga I 
belly, bulujn 2 
below (dalidja ; bi:ga dalidja bagulla— 
the tobacco is under the plate) 
belt, djagt:ngur I 
bend, v., birulmeigu I 
bent, wurawura 9 
birul 
beside (djir.: mba ; bagu:riyn djira:mba 
Lenna:lidja—he lay down 
beside the river) 

(du:lbeia ; yart du:lbeia ni:gada 
yatygin—he sat beside the 
man) 

before, mala:, mala:gundt, mala:gunandt 

(all S) 
betray, wanayeigu V 
between, (bumi:da ; jama:n yaldjariy 

bumi:da mara:mba—the creek flowed 

between the mountains) 
big, bavwai 2 N and S 

ba:rwet S 
big, become, bavwéigu VII 
big, make, barwaimbeigu I 
bigamist, diga:ret 2 
bird, dji:bin 2 N 
gicbin 2S 
bite, zindjeigu I 
birth place, djagunj 2 
bitter, dja:ygunj 2 
black, gu-ru I 
blackfish, wara:ganj 2 
blacksmith, bletmidj (introduced) 
bleed (intrans.), mulu:reigu VII 
blind, mi:lbi:a I 
milmugumbt 9 
blood, mulu:7 I 
bloodshot, mulu:ryari 5 
bloodwood, gurumbanga I 
blow (wind), baygi:gu III 
blow (trans.), bumbi:gu III 
bambult:gu III 


Soses 


sre rer oe 
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blow nose, njirindeigu I 
blowfly, buruyan I 
blue crane, bara:wet 9 
blue-tongued lizard, wanddrga I 
blunt, mu:gu I 
blunt, become, mu:guweigu VII 
blunt, make, mu.:gumbeigu I 
boastful, djala:nj-uma:ga I 
djala:nj-barwai 2 
body, bu:7gi 9 
bogged, become, baginjubigu VII 
boil, n., yurum 4 
mugur I 
boil, v., bailimbeigu I (introduced) 
boggy, juru:gun I 
bone, gulu:ra 6 
jarga:n I (used in 
boomerang, du:wa 5 
bora ground, magindjunj 2 
born, be, yaraingigu V (used intran- 
sitively) 
djina:m-birayéigu V 
box tree, gatabarga I 
boy, gt:bar I (pl. gisbarinj 2 S, 
gt:barindal 6 N) 
bracelet, guri: 2 
brain, dju:ndju 5 
branch (tree), dja:lban 1S 
yarainj 2N 
brave, yada:m 4 
bread, bari:n 2 
break, gamyaigu I (past gamnay) 
break off, gaugiieigu I (past gaugay) 
break promise, gandja:rigu III 
bream, gatji 2 
breast, yudu:m 4 
breath, dju:ga 1S 
miit:a I N 
breathe, dju:ga-biréigu IV S 
mit:a-birayéigu V N 
brolga, gi:lan I 
brother, elder, ga:gu I 
brother, general, dju-:lu 6 
brother, younger, gambi:7 I 
brother-in-law, barulam 4 N 
yadji 9S 
brown, guruguru I 
build (house), njdmbdigu IV 
bulrush, bunddi 9 
bullroarer, large, juluddri 9 
small, giiatjin I 


‘ pointing ”’) 


bulltrout, dawa:7 I 
bundle, ja:bu I 
burn (trans.), ga:buweigu I 
gundjeigu | 
ba:gi:gu III 
burn (intrans.), use trans. verbs 
intransitively 
bury, bdridjumbéigu I 
bardidjameigu I 
bush, ga-lgar I 
bushed, become, jaralybi:gu III 
busy, wargamht 9 
but, ga:lla 
butcher bird, wula:rén I 
butterfish, waidngal 6 N 
watjingal 6S 
butterfly, ba:ney 5 


calf (leg), djayga:7 I 
call, gayga:ligu III 
camp, n., yu:ra 6 
camp, ceremonial, mu:n I 
camp, single men’s, yue:n I 
camp, v., ? ba:lgu 
canoe, yulbi:n 
gannu: (introduced) 
bagul 6 
carrion hawk, bugadjagei 9 
carry, manjéigu III 
carry, gamba:reigu III 
carry on shoulders, yams:ligu III 
cat, native, ba:ndjim 4 
maramdrawan) 2 
cat, domestic, yatjt:m 4 
catch, manjéigu VI 
yaramanjéigu VI 
catfish, waijin I N 
willay 5S 
cave, ba:rur I 
yulu.r I 
cedar, djtlyu:njga I 
centipede, gt:a I 
certainly, y1:di (in answer to a question) 
change, (yaldjareigu I—lit. turn round) 
charcoal, ni:gi 9 
chase, ja:lgeigu I 
cheek, yara:7 1S 
ba:mjar 1 N 
chest, nagar I 
chew, garandjeigu I 
chickenhawk, babarbuli 9 
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child, buwa:r I 
childish, bu:warbuganj 2 
chin, ja:diy 5 
chip (wood), diri:7 I 
chop, gaigt:gu III 
cicada, dugaburinj 2 
cicatrix banja:7 I 
circle used in Dja:gt, wandaral 6 
claw, ga:ygt 9 
clay, pipe, gu:lum 4 
clever, mi:ndal 6 
“ clever,” make, gurdndi:gu III 
climb, wandt:gu III 
close (adj.), da: 9 
close (v.), mu:gumbeigu I 
closed, mu:gu I 
clothes, ja:bu I 
mulgir 1 
cloud, ga:va ? I 
cloudy, garagara ? I 
club, buba.? I 
coast, garatygir | 
coast, go towards, ga:garguweigu VII 
cockatoo, black, bali:7gan I 
cockatoo, white, gjerbd1 9 
cockle, dju:ginj 2 S 
murial 6 N 
cockroach, ba:nen 5 
cockspur, bilimga 1 
cod, Murray, dt:noam 4 
Coff’s Harbour, Gara:mlir I 
coil up, gannt:ganni:gu III 
cold, ni:rum 4 
cold, become, t:rumeigu VII 
cold, make, ni:rumbeigu I 
cold (coryza), gunjun 5 
cold, having a, gunjungalt 9 
comb hair, ma:ra bougeigu I 
come, janndigu V (means go or come) 
come here, jtla:meigu I (sometimes 
past 71la:min) 
conceited, mirimtri:ngt 9 
confusion, in, bartbaria 
cook, v., jt-leigu I 
cooked (ba:gigam, narigundi jura:l 
ba:gigam—he has the cooked food) 
coolamon, gu:gt 9 
coot, bt:awi:nj 2 
commit adultery, biidrnjin-ju: - 
ngumbéigu I 


copulate, bt:lmeigu I 
dja-gergu I 
Coramba, Gara:mga I 
corpse, female, dawargan I 
corpse, male, baréiwet 9 
cough, gunjumbi:gu III 
country, wadja:7 I 
country, bad, ju:ngudjar I 
country, personal, djagunj 2 
cousin, djinda: I 
cove, ba:ga I 
cover up, dundadundeigu I 
cow, gouandjar 
crab, djara:r I 
natun I 
crack, n., giit:gar I 
crackle, bandanalgi:gu III 
“cranky,” mangamanga: I 
_ — become, mangamanga:weigu 
“ cranky,” make, mangamanga:meigu I 
crawl (man), wala:nigu III 
djarabt-gu III 
crawl (snake), jarageigu III 
crazy, djara:ngi 9 N (introduced) 
gara:ngt g S (introduced) 
nayguyangu I 
creak, garananalgi:gu III 
creek, jama:n I 
creep (man), djarabi:gu III 
crooked, birul 6 
cross-legged, nd:ri-géuwariwar I 
crow, wa:gan I 
crush, munja:lmbeigu I 
crushed, become, munja:-leigu VII 
cry, dunéigu V 
cure, da:rundeigu I 
curlew, biia:rabdgin 5 
currawong, dawaingar I 
current, durt: 9 
curse, djumbalgeigu I 
cut, gaigigu III 


dam up, walagureigu I 

dance, juwa:rmbeigu 1 
waga:rmieigu IV 

dark, guruguru I 

daughter, njugian I 

day, gaiwa 8 

day, become, gatwaweigu VII 

daybreak, dja:limari:nj 2 
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daylight, matgam 4 
daylight, become, maigameigu VII 
damper, biri:n I 
deaf, yalgan-mu:gu I 
death adder, djambi:nj 2 
death, bird of, bu:ndj17r I 
decrease, djuinnitergu VII 
decrease (trans.), djunniimbergu I 
deep, gu:ndju I 
deity, female, gauygan I 
deity, male, birugan I 
descend, wadja:deigu VII 
wadja:daweigu VII 
wadja:rguweigu VII 
waru:weigu VII 
deserted, juwargin-gurdt 
desire, yaretngigu V 
desolate—see deserted, barren 
dew, guyi: 9 
die, wa:li:gu III 
galawari:gu III 
different, garu:garu-ga I 
dig, biraigu IV 
dingo, maramgal 6 
disbelieve, dja:liyareingt:gu V 
discussion, bu:gujn 2 
distant, marilbdllam 4; (adv.), mart:da, 
mu:rt 
disturb, mi:rwa:rmbeigu I 
dive, buygi:gu III 
Dja:gi, finishing ceremony of, wd:get- 
ji:liwéigam 4 
do, yiréigu I 
do, how, djiréigu I 
do, what, djirétgu I 
dog, wa:ndji 2 
“don’t,” wunna: 
down (gaba- ; yata gabaja:ngu—lI shall 
go down); downhill, wart:ra 
down, bird’s, gurganj 2 
dream, n., ganguranj 2 
dream, v., gangurindja nja:geigu V 
dress, n., gouwur I 
drink, yambi:gu III 
dripping, adj., djurabadi 9 
drop, v., bunmi:gureigu I 
birayergu IV 
drought, darabin I 
drown (intrans.), ga:di:gu III 
down (trans.), ga:dt:gureigu I 


dry, darabin I 
jarawit I 
dry, v., durabudeigu I 
darabindeigu I 
jareigureigu I 
dry., v. (intrans.), darabineigu VII 
jarawireigu VIL 


dust, djular I 
duck, wood, wara:det 9 
duck, black, gila:wal 6 


each, jidajida 
ear, yalgan 1 
early, dja:liyadou 
earth, wadja:7 I 
east, ga:bau 
east, go, ga:buweigu VII 
eat, byeinbeigu I N 
bjambeigu I S 
echidna, mudjat 2 
echo, muro 
edge, of bank, etc., garaingir I 
eel, fresh water, biruga I N 
ya:ri-daru.je 22 S 
eel, sea, njawanam 4 
egg, miru:bet g S 
ma:bar I N 
elbow, guri: 2 
empty, nayi:njbu I 
empty, v., juwargindeigu I 
emu, guga:mgan I 
end, birt: 2 
enlarge, barwdimbeigu I 
enough, jayaget 
enter, buygi:gu III (takes allative) 
equal, yirtyin-gurat 
European, man, jara:li 9 
European, woman, jara:limargan I 
evening, mja:gundjir I 
every, jtdajtda (used in sense of “‘each’’) 
gurat (gala:gada gurdi—every 
summer) 
everyone, jidajida I 
everywhere (balga:reigu VIL; yaridju 
gawdigin nja:way balga:rei—he saw 
kangaroos everywhere) 
eviscerate, bjt:meigu I 
extinguish, balluweigu Ila 
eye, mt.l 6 
eyebrow, midjimidji 9 
face, wa:n I 
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feces, gu:ya I 
fall, bunmi:gu III 
fall, let, bunmi:gureigu I 
family, ba:*malin I 
far away, mu:rt 
far, how, dju:dadjuda: 
fasten, ganni:gu III 
fat, adj., ma:rum 4 
fat, become, ma:rumeigu VII 
fat, make, ma:rumbeigu I 
father, ba:ba: I 
njaligan 1 
father-in-law, gouwa-gar I 
face to face, wanbilami 
feast, ma:gun I 
feather, uru:n I 
feed (trans.), yura:yuraigu IV 
fellow, male, yaba:mba I N 
fellow, female, yabaygdnba I N 
fern, gaminjeram 4 
few, dja:nj 2 
dja:liy 5 
fight (recip.), bumereigu IIb 
bumbtereigu IIb 
find, wa:ginjbeigu I 
find in dream, jegareigu I 
fingernail, da:ygi 9 
finish, gumbunjwuréigu I 
finish of Dja:gi, baguring 2 
fire, wa:get 9 
firewood, wa:get 9 
dirt: I 
first, (maygala ; see “ before ’’) 
fish, v., biraydéigu V 
fish net, wurawura ?7 
fish with torch, mu:jambieigu IIb 
fishhawk, yayga: I 
flathead, midjan I 
flat land, gaunaygan I 
bura:m 4 
flat, birilbiril 6 
float, gaia:rigu III 
floating, (djuri:a ; lit. “ on current ”’) 
flash, showy, djaygal 6 
flood, du:lgam 4 
flow, yaljannaigu VI 
flower, go:vai 2 
fly, v., ba:ygi:gu III 
fly, house, di:njan 
fly, blow, buruyan I 
flyblown, buruyandiiay 5 


flying fox, ballawir I 
fog, gu:a I 
fold up, njdninjaninjméigu I 
folded legs, with, ya:ri-njani:njmi 9 
follow, jegareigu I 
follow track, etc., gira:ndigu III 
food, jura:l 
foolish, yayguyaygu I 
foot, djt:na 5 N 
gi:mna 5 S 
footprint, maru:ru I 
forehead, wa:n I 
foreign, manetyal 6 
forget, gandja:reigu III 
fork in track, etc., ga:ra I 
garabula I 
forward, go, mayga:weigu VII 
fresh water, wurtiyngam 4 
friend, ba:*malin I (‘‘ family ’’) 
magi.n 2 N 
guju: 1 N 
gunindt 9 S 
friendly, dawarhi:a (anger-less) 
frighten, wambi:wareigu I 
frog, dja:rén I 
front, in, maygala 
frost, gaga: I 
ga:gt 2 
froth, warawara 7 
fruit, yiriyin I 
full, yanday 5 
full, become, yandaleigu VII 
full, make, yandaymbeigu I 


gammon, gariugieigu Ila 
qu:lmeigu I 
gap (geol.), yalgargin I 
garfish, djiyamuri 9 
gather, murumbeigu I 
get, manjéigu III 
get out !, gt:yambu mari:damt ! 
get up, bu:ndji:gu III 
girl, yanda:lgan 1 (pl. yanda:lgandjan 
I) N 


njami:nan 1 S 
giddy, gu:ndjir I 
giddy, become, gu:ndjireigu VII 
giddy, make, gu:ndjirmbeigu | 
give, yurdigu IV 
glad, mirimgi 9 
go, janndigu V_ (irregular present 
‘se : ° ~ 
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go, let, jannt:gureigu I 
goanna, gumgali 9 S 
wirt:ga I N 
Glen Ugie Peak, Gundidjin I 
god, Birugan I 
goddess, Gauygan I 
good, da:riit 
good, become, dariiseigu VII 
good, make, da:rundeigu I 
gorge (geol.), wallu:r I 
grass, buga:wur I 
grass, blady, windan I 
grassy, bugdwurbugdwur I 
grave, bu-lir I 
grave, bring to (by violence, magic, 
etc.), biradidjaméigu 1 
greasy, njaran I 
greasy, become, njaraneigu VII 
greasy, make, njarandeigu I 
greedy, yi:rum 4 N 
bli:r 1S 
grey, guruguru I 
greyhaired, giringtrin I 
gristle, balyan I 
gristly, balyanbalyan I 
groper, gunilgin I S 
ground, wadja:7 I 
group, local, bara:na I 
grow up, barwéigu VII 
bu:ndjt:gu III (lit. arise) 
grub, tree, djundanj 2 
ga:l 6 
grub, ground, djubur I 
guardian of novice, baralam (lit. 
brother-in-law) 
gully, wallu:r I 
gull, sea, ga:wil 6 
gum, wattle, dja:niy 5 
gum tree, gu:mbaga I 
gun, rifle, bel 6 
dululht g 
granddaughter, ba:banj 2 
grandfather, yadji 2 
grandmother, ba:banj 2 
gammt 9 
grandson, yadji 2 


hail, n., da:ga I 

half, n., birt: 2 

hand, ma:na I 
handsome, biruganba I 


hang (intrans.), buruli:gu III 
hang (trans.), ganni:gu III 
happy, mirimgt 9 
ginan I 
gt-yan I 
happy, become, mirimgicigu VII 
ginaneigu VII 
gt:yaneigu VIL 
happy, make, ginandeigu I 
hatch eggs, ma.:bada bagu:reigu IIb N 
haughty, barabarwanjli 9 
he, yart N 
jaray 
yrlir 
guldnna S 
head, ga:li g 
healthy, bu:7gi-da:rit 
healthy, become, bu:¥gi-da:riieigu VII 
healthy, make, bu.:7gi-da:rundeigu I 
heap, djulumbaliy 5 
hear, yardingigu V 
heart, baran I 
heat up, wt:djambeigu I 
heavy, madji:n I 
helpless (wurawura- ; yart wurawura- 
ja:ndji—he is staggering, walking in 
a helpless manner) 
here, ja:m 
yart 
qula: 
here and there, (galagala- ; see ‘‘about’’) 
hide (intrans.), djurubt:gu III 
hide (trans.), dju:deigu I 
high, wa:ru I 
warumbanj 2 S 
hill, small, yulum 4 
hill, large, djulu:m 4 
hip, dari:7 I 
hit, bumaigu V (appears to be defective, 
having no present indefinite) 
hither, come, jila:meigu I (past 
“* qila:mty ’’) 
hoi! je! 
hold, manjéigu III 
hoarse, wu:ru-mu.gumhi 9 
hole, gii:gar I 
hole, make, git:garmbeigu I 
hollow (in land), gu:ru 5 
home, return to, yura:lami:gu III 
honey, duya:? I 
honeycomb, ma:wa I 
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honeysuckle, wurindaga I 

hook, grub, garan I 

hook, spear, garan I 

hop, gardtdji:gu III 

horn, wara:n I 

horse, jerama:n I 

hot, wi:djam 4 

hot, become, wit:djameigu VII 

hot, make, wi:djambeigu I 

house, yu-ra 6 

how (to do), djiréigu I 

how (big), 91: (bavwdt) 

how many, mt:njami:nja 6 

hum, v., watzi:gu III 

hunchbacked, djtba-yunum 4 

hungry, mara:ndi 9 

hungry, become, mara:ndiweigu VII 

hungry (for meat), gu:let 

hunt, wa:galgi:gu III 
bigurergu III 

hurt, windjeigu I 

husband, givgurei 9 

hut, leaning roof, mundjur I 

hut, horizontal roof, uru:n I 


I, yaia 
ignorant, yayguyaygu I 
imitate, dja:limanjéigu VI 
improbably, bjeget wala 
improve (intrans.), da:riieigu VII 
improve (trans.), da:rundeigu I 
increase (intrans.), baywéigu VII (in 
size) 
uma:gaweigu VII (in 
numbers) 
increase (trans.), barwdimbeigu I (in 
size) 
uma:gambeigu I (in 
numbers) 
increase ceremony, badjarwi: 2 


indeed, inddidju 

indian file, in, walaygawalayga 

inhabitant (-bari 9; Wéi:gulgabdri—an 
inhabitant of Woolgoolga) 

initiate, n., djilgir I 

initiate, v., djilgirmbeigu I 

initiation ceremony, Dja:gi 

inland, go, ga:buweigu VII 

inside, n., djala: 8 


inside, prep. (djala:ra; yari yaingiy 
djala:ra uru:nda—he sat inside the 
hut) 

inside, go, djalamuyigu ?III 

inside, take, djdladuméigu 1 

intestine, large, bulujn 2 

intestine, small, djara:gir I 

ironbark, barigirga I 

island, djulga: I 

it, yart 
jaray 
yilir 

itchy, bidibidi 9 


jagged, yurganyurgan I 

jaw, ja:diy 5 

jealous, be, djaliyaréingigu IV 
jewfish, yali:wal 6 

jew lizard, dja:lar I 

jump, yalgaraidjt:gu III 


kangaroo, nuyo: I 
kangaroo, old man, gawdigin I 
kangaroo rat, galu:ga I 
karabari, jauwa:7 I 
kick, djinaygu-bareigu I 
kidney, gidanjgidanj 2 
kill, bumbdigu V 

wali:wareigu I 
king parrot, gundnjbul 6 S 
kiss, munnimgeigu I 
knee, bari:n 2 N 

bagabaga 1 S 

knock down, birayeigu V 
knit, bagubaguweigu I 
knoll, yulum 4 
knot, n., gant:ygant:y 5 
knot in tree, yuru:m 4 
know, yardiygigu V (lit. hear) 
koala, duggir I 
kookaburra, ga:gam 4 


lame, become, djulujeigu VII 

language, yawa I 

last, (walayga ; yaia walayga jara:y— 
I came last) 

later, (walayga ; see “ last’) 

laugh, dulinjmeigu III 

law, ma:yun I 

lay egg, ma:bar ya:raweigu I N 

lay across, géuwarguréigu I 

lead, maygarmi:gu III 
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leaf, djaygu:7 I 
lean on, budagaligu III S 
jaganeigu V N 
leather, bi:lar I 
leave, juwa:reigu I (put down) 
wana:yergu V (leave behind) 

leech, land, dju:ru I 

leech, fresh water, mandanj 2 

left hand, wa:rawinj 2 

leg, ya:rt 9 

lie down, bagu:reigu III 

lie, tell, ju:lmeigu I 

lift up, wa-ruguméigu I 

light (weight), garalum 4 

light, n., garawir I 

light, become, matgameigu VII 

light, n., make, gava:wirmeigu I 

lightning, mana-lbet 2 

like, v., yaret gigu ?V 

like, similar to, (-bugajn ; yari njdligan- 
bugajn—he is like his father) 

liking, desirous of, (-bet ; jura:lbei— 
desirous of food) 

lily root, dugds 2 

line, in, juruna djt:d:ra 

lip, du:m 4 

live, yaiygi:gu III (lit. sit) 

live, make, gu:numbeigu I 

liver, gana:ygir I 

lobster, gula:7gan I 

log, gira:gir I 

long, ju:run I 

long ago, djallumbou 

long time, during, jtldnnou 

long tom, dju:man I 

long way, go, mari:reigu VII 

look for, batjt:gu III 

loose, v., jannt:gureigu I 

lose, juranbeigu I 

loud, da:ri (lit. strong) 9 

djalanda 5 S 

louse, mu:nju I 

lower, v., wadja:fgumeigu I 

lump, gurum 4 

lyre bird, dja:wan I 


mad, djara:ygi g N 
gara:ygt 9 S 
_ ayguyayeu tT 
magic, work, gulu:nmeigu I 
magpie, ya:mbul 6 


make, gt:rigu III N 
ga:reigu 1 S 
make fire, njuygu:reigu | 
man, dja:njbar I (pl. dja:njbarmir 1) 
ni-gar I (pl. mt:garing 2) 
mangrove, barubaruga I 
many, uma:ga 7 (pl. uma:garmbay 5) 
bu:njbat 2 (poetic form used in 
chants) 
many, very, wmagou 
march fly, bajdn ?1 
mark (scratch), bidili 9 
mark (cut), geigigeigt 9 
married person, ba:lieigir I 
marrow, dju:ndjuy 5 
marry, ba:lieigu ?1Ib 
marsh, gandja:n I 
maybe, gtdjada (implying probability) 
wala (implying improbability) 
waraga (used with numerals) 
meat, bullock, bulay 5 
ga’ ingtr I 
meat, ordinary, widji:7 I 
“meat ”’ (totem), murara 
medicine man, yalu:ngiy I (pl. yalun- 
giving 2) 
meet, bareigu I 
nagar-bareigu I 
bulambi:gu III 
nagar-bulambt:gu III 
meeting place for ceremonials, 
wandaral 6 
message, bu:gujn (in sense of “‘news’’) 2 
gura:nj 2 (more specific than 
“ bucgujn ’”) 
messenger, gali:yar I 
taragardmboit g (introduced 
from ‘‘ telegram boy ’’) 
micturate, djalubigu III 
midday, bara:ganj 2 
middle, bumir I 
middle, action on (bum; yart 
diri:* bumifgeigi—cut this stitch in 
the middle) 
midnight, bumirgambal 6 
bumtraget 2 
miserable, gura:m 4 
miss, jaraybeigu I 
mix, buldri-juwd-reigu I 
moon, gt.danj 2 
gagu.ga | (lit. brother) 
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mopoke, go:bunj 2 
morning, dja:ligddou ?1 
mosquito, gura: I 
mother, mz:mi(-ga) I 
mother-in-law, nju-:gayga I 
yarwanjba 1 
bala:n I 
mound, djulumbalin 6 
mountain, djulu:m 4 
mouse, djt:mu I 
mouth, djala:nj 2 
much, uma.ga 8 
much, very, umagou 
mud, yo:lunj 2 
mud used as paint, gu.ndjuy 5 
muddy, yulunjyulunj 2 
mullet, bulséygal 6 
murder, bumaigu V (see “ hit ’’) 
wali:wareigu I (see “ kill ’’) 
baga:lmeigu I 
murderer, buraimani 9 
gu:mgil 6 
mushroom, ba:garam 4 
mussel, yala:nj 2 


naked, niyin I 
juwargin I 
Nambucca, Munubaka 
Na:mbuka 
name (bidja:*; this word is an 
adjective, meaning “named,” or 
“called”; wa:ru yari bidja:? ?>— 
what is his name ?) 
name, v., bidja:rmbeigu I 
Nana Glen, Nara: I 
narrow, winul 6 
navel, nimbir I 
nearly, gada: 
near, (djali:dja(-mt) ; mi:gar djali:dja 
yura:la—the man is near the camp) 
nervous, wambiléiyun I 
nest, uwt:rt g 
wirt:yar I (poetic) 
net, fish, wurawura 
nettle, gi:radjar I 
never, ? wa:nana S 
new, gtlingal 6 
news, bu:gujn 2 
next, (mayga:mja ; lit. “ from later ’’) 
nice, waga.? I 
night, yunma:7 I 


noise, bura:l 6 
yumuryumur 1 (poetic) 
noise, make, bura:lmbeigu I 
yumuryumurbergu I 
(poetic) 
noisy, bura:l-uma:ga 8 
noisy (with reference to voice, etc.), 
djala:nj-uma:ga 8 
djala:nj-barwat 2 
nonsense, talk, gariugieigu Ila 
north, biva 
northwards, go, biraneigu VII 
north wind, bivale: 2 
nose, djtya:m 4 
not, bt-:aget 
bjaget 
bjeger 
hega S 
now, gtligils 
now !, yambu ! 
numerous, become, uma:gaweigu VII 
numb, diriygiy I 
numb, become, diringireigu VII 
numb, make, diriygirmbeigu I 
Nymboida, Nji:mboi 2 


ochre, red, magdt 2 
ochre, yellow, yu-lay 5 
octopus, djannja:nj 2 
of course, 41:war 
often, djammet 
uma:garmbin 
(uma:garmbeigu 1; used as an 
auxiliary with transitive verbs) 
(uma:gaweigu VII; used as an 
auxiliary with intransitive 
verbs) 
old, djalumgal 6 
old, become, yu-luginjeigu VII 
one, galu:gan I 
open (trans.), gaga-:reigu I 
or, 7tda-wala 
opponent, dawa:7 I (pl. dawarmir) 
order, in. . . that, bata 
other side of, ya:ladjulu 


outside, n., wa:ginj 2 


wa:gindja uru:nda—I am standing 
outside the house) 
outside, go, wa:ginguweigu VII 
outside, take, wa:gindumeigu I 
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owl, ginidjua 

own, (-gt:a ; ya:njundigi:a—my own) 
out of breath, be, miis:a-bi:ami:gu ? III 
owner, guyangulam 4 

over, (gouwara—see “ across” 

over, go, gouweigu VII 

oyster, bart:ngul 6 


paddle, jedet 2 
pademelon, guldju: I 
painful, ga:ridjt 9 
painful, become, ga:ridjieigu VII 
paint, v., bu:rweigu IIb 
parrot, king, gundnjbul 6 
gundnjbil 6 
parrot, sp., biléygal 6 
path, warawinj 2 
peep at, yt:reigu I 
pelican, djuyga:y I N 
djuygu:l 6 S 
penis, nulunj 2 
people behind, walaiyambi:n 2 
people in front, mdygalambi:n 2 
perch (fish), Percalates colonorum, 
bugambal 6 
matu 1 S 


perhaps, gidjada 
wala 


phalanger, noiseless, ba:ngu I 
phalanger, noisy, dirabiluya 1 
pick up, manjeigu III 
pillow, galiyamal 6 

pine tree, binddrga I 

pink, murumuru I 

pipe, smoking, babuluy 5 
Pipe Clay Creek, Giri:n 2 
pipi, garanj 2 

place, v., juwa:reigu I 

place, quiet, gu:dnbur I 
plain, n., bura:m 

platypus, mullunj 2 

play, ya:ri:gu III 

pleasant, waga:7 I 

please, v., ya:witmbeigu I 
pleased, ya:wir I ; 
pleased, become, ya:wireigu VII 
pliable, bambu:r I 

plover, garigari 9 

point at, nju:mbeigu I 
poison, ba:djim 4 

poke, givagireigu I 


policeman, ganjibala ?1 
ganili:n 2 
pond, yandja:nj 2 
poor, gura:m (pl. gura:mbs:n) 
possum, yurdiy 5 
gura:get 2 
possum, black, wanguru I 
jam 4 
potato, budiday 5 
pound, v., munja:lmbeigu I 
praise, dja:ygah:gu III 
pregnant, be, ga:myileigu IIb 
prickly, bilimiilim 4 
promiscuous woman, galiwdmbar I 
prone, baguriwar I 
“* property,” sacred, gubugubum 4 
pull, budt:gu III 
pup, bara:gir I (pl. baragidijin 1) 
push, djt:myeigu I (past djt:mnay) 
walgdigu IV 
put, juwa:reigu I 
put down, mugeigu I 
put on clothes, mulgir-buygi:gu III 
“ put through ” Dija:gi, mundameigu I 


quail, mu:mbin I 
quarrel, beidjarigu III 
quartz, gu:rt 9 
queer, garu:gu I 
quick, gurubi 9 
gurubili 9 
gaygir I 
quick, become, gurubi:gu VII 
gangirergu VII 
quick, make, gurubimbeigu I 
gaygirmbeigu I 
quiet, yu:dju I (place, person, etc.) 
djala:nj-mu:gt I (person only) 
quiet, become, yudjaweigu VII 
djala:nj-mu:guweigu VIL 
quiet, make, yudjumbeigu I 
djala:nj-mu:gumbeigu I 
quiet, bambu:nj 2 S 


ragged, bugarygir I 

rain, n., gulu:n I 

rain, v., bari:gu III 

rain, make by magic, gulu:n-ga:myeigu 
I (past gulu:n-gamnay) 

rainbow, gt-giis 9 

range of mountains, mara:m 4 
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rat, badajn 2 
raw, gu:nu I 
red, mu:ru I 
Red Rock, ya:lgan I 
reed, barandjin I 
related by marriage or birth, guganbu I 
request, yi:mbeigu I 
rest, yatygi:gu III 
return (intrans.), ga:raweigu VII 
return (trans.), garayuraigu IV 
revenge oneself on, yalabumdigu V 
rib, gugindar I 
ridge pole, milga 
ridgy ~ ya:nnuy 5 
rifle, bel 6 
dulilbt 9 
right hand, dju:yargir I 
ripe, (? ba:gigam 4) 
river, binnalet 2 
roast, ba:gi:gu III 
rock, gurt 9 
munt:m 4 
roll (trans.), yaldjareigu I 
roll (intrans.), (use “ 
personally) 
rot, buga:weigu VII 
rotten, buga: I 
rough country, ya:nnuy 5 
row, in a, babadaga 
rosella parrot, gundnjbul 6 S 
gundnjhil 6 N 
rub, biddigu IV (used in sense of 
“ scratch ’’) 
jerageigu IIb 
rub against, munimuni:gu III 
rumble, mulgumbeigu I 
run, bilaganjeigu V 
run away with, bildndileigu I 
rustle, waiji:gu III 


naldjareigu” im- 


sad, na:7 I 

sad, become, na:reigu VII 
sadden, na:rmbeigu I 

saddle (geol.), yalgargin I 
saliva, wora 

salmon (Arripis), yu:lanjt 2 N 


gt-ayart 9 S 
salty, wi:ndjir I 


same, similar, yirigin-gurdt 
sand, gi-dur I 
sandfly, gi:n 2 


sandy, gidurgidur I 
satisfied, jayages (lit. ‘“‘ enough ”’; used 
with food and drink) 
ya:wir I (used of persons) 
Savage, angry, dawa:rbinj 2 
save, wdlayga-manjéigu VI 
sawdust, mundjur I 
say, djunndigu VI 
Seven Sisters, Gauygan I 
scabby, garéngarén I 
scale fish, ginjdlygeigu I 
widawrdergu I 
scarce, dja:njagir I 
scattered, become, balga:reigu VII 
scorpion, mugur I 
scrape, gt-rigu III 
scratch, bidaigu IV 
scrub (bush), ga:lgar I 
sea, ga:7gal 6 
season, dry, jdrawiral 6 
seaweeds, njeijinjetji 9 
see, mja:geigu V 
seek, batzi:gu III 
seem, (wala; yari wala da:rii—he 
seems all right) 
seldom, bjaget-djammet 
selfish, darudartjumt 9 
send, janni:guréigu I (person) 
djaugetgu I (person or thing) 
sensible, yalgan-da:ri 9 
separate, jidajidéi-juwd-reigu 1 
separate, adj., jida 
serious, dangerous, dawa:rbing 2 
shade, mu:ru I 
shadow (human), dawa:ndi 9 
shag, nagadabdliyan 1 
shake (trans.), jabdijabeigu I 
dalaldjili:gu III 
shake (intrans.), danaldjigu III 
shallow, da:llu I 
share out, balga:rmbergu I 
shark, jaygas 2 
sharp, yurgan I 
sharp, become, yurganeigu VII 
sharpen, “yurgandeigu I 
she, yart 
jaray 
yiliy 
sheep, djinday 6 
shell, dabayganet 2 
shield, club, jura:wi 9 
shield, spear, gaugan I 
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shield eyes, walagarweigu ?1 
shine (intrans.), jalgesgu I 
ja:reigu I 
shine (trans.), mjarandetgu I 
ship, dj1:mma (introduced) I 
shiver, bilbilbigu III 
shoe, djagana I N 
djinambinj 2 S 
shore, garaingiy I 
short, djaligum 4 
shoulder, buru:m 4 
show, nja:geigureigu I 
djumbéigureigu I S 
shut, adj., mu:gu I 
shut, v., mu:gumbeigu I 
shut, v. (intrans.), mu:guweigu VII 
shut up, back, walagareigu 1 
shy, dimir I 
shy, become, dimirweigu VII 
shy, make, dimirmbeigu I 
sick, da:ndur I 
sick, become, da:ndureigu VII 
sick, make, da:ndurmbeigu I 
silent, yu:dju I (person or place) 
djala:nj-mu:gu I (person) 
sideways, djirdmbu 
sight, have bad, mi:l-ju:ygaweigu VII 
silly, djara:ygi g N 
gara:ygt 9S 
__,, anguyaygu lt 
similar, yiriyin-gurdt 
similar to, (-bugajn ; bu:warbugajn— 
like a child, childish) 
sing, da:lgeigu I (past da:lgt) 
singer, wu:ru-da:rit 9 
sink (intrans.), ga:di:gu III 
sink (trans.), gadt:gureigu I 
sister, elder, gu:djar I 
sister, younger, gumbarganda I 
sister-in-law, gindjaguret 2 
sit, yatygi:gu III 
skin, n., gulla:m 4 
slanting, bi:rawunba I 
sleep, bagu: reigu III (also means “lie 
down ’’) 


sleepy, gu:ygu I 
sleepy, become, gu:yguweigu VII 


slide, njaranbirigu III 
slippery, njaran I 
slope, n., waribirgan I 
slow, ballami 9 


DD 


slow, become, ballameigu VII S 
malanjegu VII N 
small, djunniit 9 
small, become, djunniijeigu VII 
small, make, djunniiimbeigu I 
smell (intrans.), buga:weigu VII 
smell (trans.), gunjurergu I 
oO alata V 
smell, n., wagunj 2 
smelly, buga: I 
wagundjuy 6 
smoke, dju:m 4 
smoke, v., dji:mbeigu I 
smooth, njaran I 
smoothe, njarandetgu I 
snail, biga: I 
snake, black, duygu:nj 2 
snake, brown, bi:rimun I 
snake, carpet, djumba:l 6 
snake, whip, gi:riy 5 
snapper, yu-lanjit 9 S 
gi-ayarti g N 
djayyart 9 
sneeze, djiyandubeigu I 
soft, bambu:7 I 
soft (wind), ma:nju 6 
soft (voice), ballami 9 
soft, become, bambu:reigu VII 
ma:njuweigu VII 
ballameigu VII 
soft, make, bambu:rmbeigu I 
ma:njundeigu I 
somewhat, ? wudnba 
son, njugin I 
song, balga:? I 
soon, gaya: 
gayagaya: 
gaya:giw 
sore, n., ga:rinj 2 
sorry, wara:li 9 
sorry, become, wara:liweigu VII 
sorry, make, wara:limbeigu I 
sour, dja:ygujn 2 
south, woyga:nj 2 
Southern Cross, Birugan I 
southward go, woyga:neigu VII 
spark, djuclin I 
spark, v., ? waru:gigu ? III 
speak, gatjt:gu III 
djunndigu VI 
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spear, n., bs:gur I (general) 
bila: I (made from one piece 
of wood) 
gammat 2 (two-piece spear for 


spear, v., lemapiilags I 
spider, maraygarga I 
spill, v., gatjareigu ? I 
spirit, evil, gumbu:l 6 
spirit, ancestral, ma:ngu I 
spirits, alcoholic, gulliit 9 
spit, wora-windjigu III 
wora-birayeigu V 
split, gaga:reigu I 
spoil, yu:lumbeigu I 
spring (water), ya:ru-djurabadt 9 
squeeze, ba:lmbeigu I 
stalk, v., djarabi:gu III 
staggering, gulliisdjun I 
stamp, djina-j1: ‘iewigu I 
stand, djt:digu III (past dji:as71) 
dja:ganeigu ?V 
star, bira:? I 
stay, yatygi:gu III 
steal, wuru:ginjmeigu I or IV 
steep, bi:7gan I 
step, bari:gu III 
Stewart Island, Girt:rgir I 
stick to (trans.), majdigu IV 
stick together (trans.), jubi:gu III 
stick, n., dirt:7 I 
bi:gur I 
sticky, nja:ygan I 
stingray, yallainj 2 
stiff, djunnal 6 
stiff, become, djunnaleigu VII 
stiffen (trans.), djunnalmbeigu I 
stinging tree, wt:rindjaga I 
stingy, daru I 
stink, wagunj 2 
stink, v., buga:weigu VII 
stinking, buga: I 
stir up, djulaimetgu I 
bigambeigu I 
stomach, bulujn 2 
stone, munt:m 4 
stop, galmyi:gu III 
stop, cease doing, wana:yeigu V 
story, juludala 
strange, manetyal 6 
strengthen, da:rimbeigu I 
stretch (intrans.), ju:runetgu VII 


stretch (trans.), ju:rundeigu I 
stretch arms, dja:lbar-balga:rmbeigu I 
strike, bumdigu V 
string, nandi:+ I 
strip bark, v., gardugeigu I 
stroke, v., jerageigu IIb 
strong, da:rt (tough) I 
winja:? I (physical strength) 
stupid, yayguyangu I 
maygamanga: I 
suck, yambi:gu III 
suck out (quartz, etc., in magic), 
wurawuréigu 1 
sudden, (mugur-; yari mugurbila:- 
ndiletji-he runs away suddenly) 
sulky, midiymidiy 5 
summer, gala:gay I 
wi:gun | 
summit, wa:ru 5 
bulu:m 4 
sun, yatjin I 
sunrise, before, (yatjinandi bi:alou ; 
yaia ja:ngu yaijinands bi: -alou—I 
shall go before sunrise) 
sunrise, at, (yatjinandt bu:ndjiw, etc. ; 
yata ja:ngu yatjinandt bu: ‘ndjiw—I 
shall go at sunrise) 
swamp, gandja:nj 2 
swamp oak, wuruyaga I 
swan, guni:bi gN 
guni:lu IS 
swell, v., yu:lumeigu VII 
swim, baugieigu III 


taboo, adj., dju:nj 2 
tail, dju:dn I 
take, manjéigu III 
take back, walagumeigu I 
take down, wadjdrgumetgu I 
take off clothes, milgi?-wuréigu I 
take out, wurawureigu I 
take outside, wa:gindumeigu I 
take up, wa:rugumeigu I 
talk, gatji:gu III 

djunndigu V (takes objective) 
tall, wa:ru 5 

ju:run I 
tame, bambu:7 I 
tame, v., bambu:rmbeigu I 
tangled, bartbaria 








the 
th 


th 











teach, oeesgens (lit. “‘ to spear 


the ear ’’) 
djunnaidjunndigu VI 
tease, dawarwareigu I 
tell, djunndigu VI 
testis, ba:da I 
that, jaray 
yilir 
that way, go, mu:riweigu VII 
the, art (pl. yartybt:n) 
jara (pl. jaraybi:n) 
ilir (pl. ytlirmbi:n) 
then, gundaget 
there, yt:lay 
mu:m 
mu:Tt 
jaray 
? gudja:get 
they (dual), bulari 
(plural), bi:n 
yarinbi:n 
jaraybi:n 
yilirmbi:n 
ja:mbi:n 
mu:mbi:n 
thick, balga:7 I 
thick, become, balga:reigu VII 
thicken (trans.), balga:rmbeigu I 
thigh, dja:ra | 
thin, dabudabu I 
thin, become, dabudabuweigu VII 
thin, make, dabudabundeigu I 
thirsty, baluygiy 5 
think, yarayteigu ?V 
this, ja:m 
yart 
this way, go, jdriweigu VII 
thorn, bilim 4 
thorny, bilimbilim 4 
three, buldri-galu:gan I 
through, go, buygt:gu III 
throw, birayeigu V 
binddimetgu I (thing thrown in 
operative case, thing thrown 
at in objective case) 
throw away, ga:rugeigu I 
thumb, njugambal 6 
thunder, buruimgdai 2 
tide, high, gildidjun I 
tide, low, daratin I 
tie up, ganni:gu III 
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tired, become, djdragujnéigu VII 
dju-gaweigu VII 


to and fro, (galagala- ; 
toadfish, yunyun I 
tobacco, baga I 
bi:ga I 
to-day, gi:lt 
to-morrow, 
gu:lou 
to-morrow, day after, djannu-gu:lou 
to-morrow, evening, njagunjagundjir- 
gu-lou 
to-morrow, morning, gu-lou 
tongue, ganja:mbil 6 
tooth, dt:ra I 
top, wa:ru 5 
top, go over, yaljanndigu VI 
tortoise, yura: I 
touch, yi:meigu I 
tough, da:rt 9 
tough (meat), balyanbalyan I 
track, v., maru:ru-jegareigu I 
train (teach), djunndidjunndigu V1 
trample, ji:liweigu Ia 
tread on, bariji:liweigu Ila 
tree, bi:gur I (bi:guring 2 pl.) 
djaligir 1 (pl. djaligirinj) 
trespass, jtdéijanndigu VI 
trickle, djurabddi:gu III 
trip up, bunmi:gureigu I 
trousers, djarambinj 2 S 
djarawiral 6 N 
true, yindéidju 
yinddidju 
try, djara:lgeigu I N 
gara.lgeigu I 
turkey, gilgudjam 4 S 
yuri:m 2 N 
turn (trans.), yaldjareigu I 
gadjaweigu I 
turn (intrans.), wadjetwiri:gu IIT 
turn into, yaldjareigu I (trans.) 
twins, bulagan I 
bulaguru I 
twirl, gddjagadjawéigu I 
twist, gadjaweigu I 
twitch, maijili:gu III 
two, bulart 
two friends, bulanjuygan I 


see “ about ”) 


afternoon, a:gundjir- 


ulcer, ga:rinj 2 
unable, be, mu:deigu I 
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unarmed, juwdrgin I (lit. naked) 

uncertain, be, mu:deigu (I) yardiygigu V 

uncomfortable, gu:nbur I 

uncomfortable, become, gu:nbureigu VII 

uncomfortable, make, gu:nburmbeigu I 

uncover, bidabidéigu I 

under (dalidja ; see below) 

understand, yardiygigu V 

undo, wureigu I 

uneasy—see ‘‘ uncomfortable ”’ 

uneven (ground), gundjugundju | 

unfortunate, gura:m 4 

unhappy, gura:m 4 

unlikely (bjagei-wala ; bjaget wala yari 
da:rii—he is unlikely to be any 
good) 

unmarried man, gt-barou 

unobserved (jaral- ; nt:gar jaraljara:y, 
the man went unobserved, or alone) 

unpopular, garugu:nba I 

unrelated (j+detj1da ; apparently means 
“separate ”’ or “ different ”’) 

unripe, gu:nu I 

unselfish, ? gu:nbur I 

unsteady, ma:lay 5 

untidy dresser, be, bindibindi-ju:ygu- 
weigu VII 

untie, wureigu I 

until (bata ; jila: wa:nila baia gulu:n 
bt:wetw—wait here until the rain 
finishes) 

untrue, batabu:ndjt 9 

up (gaba-; yata gabaja:ngu—I shall 
go up) 

up and down (yalyal- ; yart mara:mba 
yalyaljara:y—he went up and down 
the mountain ranges) 

uphill, ga:balla 

upright, djunalber 2 

upstream, go djala:weigu VII 

urine, djalubes 2 

urinate, djalibigu III 

Urunga, Gildtdjal-Mi:lar I 

Urunga, North Beach, Juru:nga I 

“ut ’’, (bata ; yar djunna: baia janala, 

tell him to go) 
(banda:) 


valley, wallu:7 I 
venereal disease, dja:tbay 5 


very, djammet 
djamma S 
vicious, da:warbinj 2 
voice, ya:wa 
vomit, ga:mbileigu I (past ga:mbil) 


wag tail (dog), dju:dn-waliwals:gu III 
wagtail (bird), gandjargandjar 1 
wait, wa-ri:gu III 
wa:ni:gu III 
walk away, janda:reigu IIb 
walkabout, galagalajanndigu VI 
wurawurajannaigu VI 
wallaby, black, ga:ht 9 
wallaby, grey, buli:nj 2 
wallaby, scrub, female, muygurgan I 
wallaby, scrub, male, givba:m 4 
wallaroo, marga:n I 
want, v., yaretygigu ?V 
(-beigu VIL; yata jura:lybesji, 
I want some food) 

want to (-batjt:gu Ill; yata janm:- 

baiji:—I wanted to go) 
war, bu:rmet 2 
wash (intrans.), waidjambeigu I 
wasp, wuluyar I 
water, ya:ru 5 
waterhole, gu:ruy 5 
water lily, gundaray 5 
water weed, nulun I 
wattle tree, dja:niyga I 
wave, v., birabiréigu I 
waves (sea), ga:7gal 6 
way, by what, dju:garmbin 
we (dual exclusive), yaliges 
we (dual inclusive), yali: 
we (plural exclusive), y#:aget 
we (plural inclusive), y#:a: 
west, wart 2 
west, go, wart:weigu VII 
wet, galnjam 4 
wet, make, galnjambeigu I 
wet, become, galnjameigu VII 
whale, guru:da I 
what, mi:nja 
what to do, djiréigu I 
where from, dju:ginna 
what place, at, mi:njayuda 
whirlwind, wi:way 5 
what way, by, dju:garmbin 
“what’s up?”’, djuraydyga ? 
when, dju:gargaret 








whe 














where at, dju:da 
dju:dagalla 
dja:gart 
dju:gt 
dju:gida 
where, go, dju:weigu VII 
which, dju:dadjulu 
whirl, gadjagadjawéigu | 
whisper, yalganda-djunndigu VI 
yanjbareigu ?1 
whistle, wiréinbeigu I 
white, da:gan I 


gura:ban 1 
white man (general), wetbela I (intro- 
duced) 
wudji:n I 


white man, male, jara:li 9 
white man, female, jard:limaygan I 
whiting; djuruwinj 2 

who, wa:ru (pl. waro:ra) 

wide, balga:? I 

wide, become, balga:reigu VII 

wide, make, balga:rmbeigu I 

widow, djammagunj 2 

widower, dja:lbuy 5 

wind, guri:n 2 

wind, east, ga:bulei 2 

wind, north, biralei 2 

wind, south, woyga:let 2 

wind, west, warilet 2 

winding (river, etc.), birulbirul 6 
wing, uru:n I 

wink, milu-gadjawéigu | 

winter, ma:gur I 

wife, gindjaguret 2 

wise, yalun I 

wish to, (-baiji:gu III ; see ‘‘ want to ”’) 
wither (trans.), muna:ndeigu I 
wither (intrans.), muna:neigu VII 
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withered, muna:n I 
woman, njammi 9 S 
njemmi 9 S 
biiay I N (pl. biiarnjin I) 
woman, white, jara:limdrgan I 
wommera, wama:7 I 
wood, wa:get 2 (firewood) 
djaligir I 
diri:y I (sticks) 

Woolgoolga, Wi:gulga I 
word, ya:wa I 
work, wo:ygieigu IIb 
worried by, not, (-di¥ 1; yaia 

ni:rumdiy—I am not worried by the 

cold) 
worried by, not to be, (-dirergu VII; 

see above) 
wrap oneself up, djtbadundeigu I 
wrestle, djuinjmidjarigu III 
wriggle, metalmeiali:gu III 


yam, da:m 4 

yamstick, gannai 2 

yes, yt: 

yesterday, afternoon, njagunjagundjirow 

yesterday, day before, djdnnunjagund- 
jirou 

yesterday, evening, njagundjirou 

yesterday, morning, dja:linddoun- 
jagundjirou 

you (dual), bula: 

you (plural), yudjawinj 

you (sing.), yt:nda 

“you know,” mala:ndi 

young, gilingal 6 

darigddnam 4 
young man, ? ma:runmir I 


zigzag, birulbtrul 6 
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Part II. GUMBAMGAR-ENGLISH 


Ba:ba, father, father’s brother, etc. 
babaddga, adv., in line, in a row 
ba:banj, grandmother, granddaughter, 
etc. 
babarbuli, chickenhawk 
babuluy, pipe (tobacco) 
ba:da, testicle 
badajn, rat 
bddjarwi:, ceremony held to increase 
the numbers of some animal or plant 
bddjawiréigu, to avoid 
ba:djim, poison, any poisonous sub- 
stance, magic 
ba:ga, cove, bay 
baga, tobacco (introduced) 
bagabaga, knee 
baga:lmeigu, to murder, to kill without 
reason 
ba:garam, mushroom 
ba:gigam, cooked, ripe (?) 
ba:gi:gu, to cook 
baginjiligu, to become bogged, to 
become stuck 
bdgubaguwéigu, to knit 
ba:gul, bark of tree 
canoe made from bark 
bagu:reigu, to lie down 
to sleep 
bagurinj, final ceremony of Dija:gi 
(initiation ceremony) where the 
initiates receive their names, etc. 
ba:ygi:gu, to blow (intrans.) 
to fly 
bata, conjunction, until, in order that 
bata-, verbal prefix diminishing the 
intensity or sense of the verb 
batabu:ndji, untrue 
batji:gu, to seek 
batjt:gu bo:djuna, lit. to seek a child, 
hence to become pregnant, to 
conceive 
-baijt:gu, forms optative mode of verbs 
by addition to fixed element 
batlimbeigu, to boil (introduced) 
bajdn, march fly 
balameigu, to be or become slow 
balami, slow 
soft (in speech 
balga:?, song — 
chant 


balga:7, wide 
broad 
spread out 

balga:reigu, to become wide, spread out, 
scattered 

balga:rmbeigu, to make wide, to spread, 
to scatter 

ba:lgu, ? to camp 

balyan, gristle, sinew, cartilage 

balyanbalyan, gristly, tough 

ba:letgi¢, married person 

ba:lieigu, to marry 

ballaw1y, flying fox 

balluweigu, to extinguish (fire) 

ba:lmbeigu, to squeeze, ring out, rinse 
out 

baluygiy, thirsty 

bambu:r, soft, easy, tame, pliable 

bambu:rmbetgu, to soften, tame 

banhi:gu, to camp 

banda:, conjunction, ? if 

bandandlgi:gu, to make a crackling 
noise, to splutter 

ba:ndjim, native cat 

ba:ney, cockroach, butterfly, various 
types of insects 

bangabanga, jumper ant 

ba:ngu, noiseless phalanger 

ba:njar, cheek 

banja:?, cicatrices cut during initiation 
ceremonies 

bara:ganj, midday 

bara:git, pup, young dog (pl. bara- 
gidijin) 

baran, heart 

bara:na, members of same section 

barandjin, reeds 

bdrawabarawanjbi:gu, to behave oneself 
well, to act in an honourable manner 

bara:wei, blue crane 

barawuya, ti-tree 

bareigu, to meet (often used with 
“ nagar ’’—nagar-bareigu) 

baréiwei, male corpse 

-bari, inhabitant of (Wi:gulgabari— 
inhabitant of Woolgoolga) 

baribaria, in confusion, tangled 

baridjumbeigu, to bury. Used with 
bumaigu, gives force of “ kill”’ 

barigivga, ironbark 




















bari:gu, to step, tread 

bari:gu, to rain 

barij1:liwéigu, to tread on, to trample on 

bari:n, bread, damper 

bari:n, knee 

bari:ngul, oyster 

barsbarwanjhi, conceited, haughty, 
proud, well mannered 

bdrubdruga, mangrove tree 

barulam, brother-in-law, guardian of 
novice at initiation ceremonies 

barwai, big, important 

very (with wma:ga) 

barwaimbeigu, to enlarge, increase, 
multiply, grow, bring up children 
(all trans.) 

barwéigu, to enlarge, increase, multiply, 
grow (all intrans.) 

baugteigu, to spear 

-bei, adjectival suffix ; desiring, fond of 
(attached to nouns) 

betdjareigu to quarrel 

-beigu, intrans. verb derived from -bet 
(see above) ; to desire, to want 

be-l, gun, rifle 

bt:aget, not 

bi:agetdndi, why not 

bidabidetgu, to uncover 

biddigu, to scratch, rub 

bidilidi, itchy 

bidili, mark caused by scratching 

bidja:?, name. Used adjectivally 

bidja:rmbeigu, to name, christen 

bi:ga, tobacco 

biga:, snail 

higambeigu, to stir up, annoy, stir 

bi:guy, tree, wood, spear, firewood 
(pl. bt:gurin7) 

bigureigu, to go hunting 

bilaganjéigu, to run 

bildndareigu, to run away from some- 
thing 

bildndileigu, to run away with some- 
thing 

bi:lay, leather 

bila:?, one-piece spear 

bilbilbigu, to shiver, shake (intrans.) 

bilim, thorn 

bilimbilim, thorny 

bilimga, cockspur 

bili:-gan, black cockatoo 
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bt:lmeigu, to copulate 

bimirget, midnight 

bt:n, they, those, the (plural) 

-bi:n, plural termination of some words 

binddimeigu, to throw (the object 
thrown is placed in the operative, the 
object thrown at in the objective 
case) 

bindafga, pine tree 

bindibindi-ju-yguweigu, to be careless in 
dress, slovenly 

bindjdlga, black bean tree 

binnalet, river 

bira, north 

bira:, star 

birabiréigu, to wave, wag (trans.) 

birayeigu, to throw away, drop, knock 
down 

birayteigu, to catch fish, to go fishing 

bi:ragan, sloping 

birdidjaméigu, to bury (see barid- 
jumbeigu) 

birdigu, to dig 

btralet, the north wind 

bivaneigu, to go northwards 

bt:rawunba, steep, precipitous 

birt:, a half 

biri:, the end, extremity 

birilbiril, flat 

bt:rimun, brown snake 

birt:n, bread, damper 

Biri:n, place where Maclean now 
stands. The ancestors of the Gum- 
baingar are said to have first landed 
here 

biruga, eel, freshwater 

Birugan, legendary hero of great 
importance (see notes on Gumbaingar 
texts). Also name of the Southern 
Cross constellation 

birugdnba, handsome, beautiful 

birul, crooked, winding, tortuous 

birulbirul, zigzag 

bi:wetadi:gu, not to be intended for 
someone 

bt:weigu, not to be 

bjagei, contraction of bt:aget 

bjeget, contraction of bi:agei 

bjetnbeigu, to eat 

bjt:meigu, to eviscerate, clean fish, 
fowl, etc. 

blesmidj, blacksmith (introduced) 
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bo:djuna, child, baby 

bo:djuna batjt:gu, see batjt:gu bo:djuna 

bougeigu, to comb (hair); used with 
algan (ear) means to teach 

biia:y, child (older than bo:djuna or 
burat) 

biiary, woman (pl. diiarnjin) 

biia:rabagiy, curlew 

buba.:7, club, waddy 

budagali:gu, to lean on 

budtday, potato 

budt:gu, to pull, haul 

bu:djv, a bird that is supposed to 
herald the coming of death 

buga:, rotten, stinking, decayed 

buga:weigu, to rot, stink, decay 

-bugajn, like, similar to (attached to 
nouns and pronouns) 

bugambal, fresh-water perch 

bugarygiri, ragged, tattered 

buga:wur, grass 

bugdwurbugdwur, grassy, fertile 

buga:wurbi:a, grassless, desolate, 
deserted, barren 

bu:gujn, news, message, gossip, dis- 
cussion 

buygi:gu, to disappear, dive into water, 
put on clothes, enter, go through 

bula:, you (dual) 

bulagan, twins 

bulaguru, twins 

bulambi:gu, to meet (often used with 
nagar—see bareigu) 

bulanjuygan, two friends, a married 
couple 

bulant, two 

buldri galu:gan, three 

buldri-juwa:reigu, to mix 

bult:nj, grey wallaby 

bu:liv, grave 

buliygal, mullet, fresh-water 

bulu:m, summit 

bumdigu, to hit, beat, fight, kill 

bumbi:ereigu, to fight (intrans.) 

bumbi:gu, to blow (trans.) 

bumereigu, to fight (intrans.) 

bumi:da, between, in middle 

bumir, the middle, centre 

bumirgambal, midnight 

bundat, bulrush 

bu:ndji:gu, to get up, arise, awake 


bu:ndjimeigu, to arouse, wake up 
(trans.) 

bu:njbat, much, many (poetic) 

bunmi:gu, to fall, slip 

bunmt-guréigu, to let fall, drop 

bura:badi:gu, to arrive 

burat, baby 

burdityun, blanket (introduced) 

buraimant, murderer 

bura:l, noise 

bura:lmbeigu, to make a noise, to be 
noisy 

bura:l-uma:ga, noisy, loud mouthed 

bura:m, flat land 

bu:?gt, body 

bu:7gi-da:rieigu, to feel well, be in good 
spirits 

bu:rgi-ju:yguweigu, to feel ill, be in 
poor spirits, be anxious 

bu:rmet, war, battle 

buruyan, blowfly 

buruyandiay, flyblown 

buruli:gu, to hang (intrans.) 

buru:m, shoulder 

buru:mgat, thunder 

bu:rweigu, to paint, mark, colour 

bu:warbugajn, childish 


Dabayganet, sp. of bivalve mollusc 
da:ga, hail 

da:gan, white 

dagulindja, bamboo 

da:ygt, fingernail, toenail, claw 
ddlaldjtli:gu, to shake (trans.) 
da:lgeigu, sing, chant 

da:lidja, under, below 

da:liu, shallow 

da:m, yam 

danaldj1:gu, shake (trans.) 
da:ndur, sick 

da:ndureigu, to become sick 
da:ndurmbeigu, to make sick 
darabin, dry, drought, low tide 
da:ri, strong, loud 

da:rietgu, to become strong 
da:rimbeigu, to make strong 
daru, stingy 

darudarujumi, selfish 

da:rii, good 

da:riiteigu, to become good 
da:rundeigu, to make good, improve 
dawaiygar, currawong 























dawa:ndi, human shadow 
dawa:7, angry, savage, serious 
enemy, opponent (pl. dawarmi?r) 

dawareigu, to become angry 

dawarmbeigu, to make angry, to annoy, 
irritate 

dawa:7, bulltrout 

dawarbi:a, friendly 

dawargan, female corpse 

ddwarwaréigu, tease 

diga:ret, bigamist, polygamist 

dimiy, shy, ashamed 

dimirweigu, to become ashamed, shy 

dimiymbeigu, to shame, make shy 

di:nbam, murray cod 

di:njan, house fly 

di:ra, tooth 

dirabuluya, noisy phalanger 

-dir, adjectival termination — ac- 
customed to, unaffected by, not 
worried by 

-direigu, verb formed from -di7; to 
become accustomed to, etc. 

diringirét, numb 

diri:7, stick, chip, splinter 

djabudjun, adopted son 

djabuygan, adopted daughter 

djagana, ? shoe 

dja:geigu, copulate 

dja:gi, initiation ceremonies as a whole, 
also applied to anything sacred 

dja:ngur, belt 

djagunj, birth place, home territory 

djaygal, flash, showy 

dja:ygali:gu, praise 

djanga:7, calf of leg 

dja:ygujn, sour 

djangu:?, leaf 

djala:, the inside 

dja:lay, jew lizard 

djala:nj, mouth 

djala:nj-barwdi, noisy, boastful 

djala:nj-uma:ga, noisy, talkative 

djala:nj-mu:gu, dumb, silent, quiet 

djala:ra, inside (adv. or prep.) 

djala:weigu, to go upstream 

djalamuyigu, to go inside 

dja:lban, branch of tree 

dja:lbay, arm 

dja:lbuy, widower 

djaleiyddou, early, morning 
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djaletyddou-njagundjirou, 
morning 

djali:dja, close, close to 

djali:djami:gu, to go close to, come 
close to 

djaligi?, small pieces of wood 

djaligum, short 

djd:liyardingigu, to disbelieve 

djd:limanjéigu, to imitate 

dja:limart:nj, daybreak 

dja:linj, a few 

djalubet, urine 

djalubigu, to urinate 

djallumbou, long ago, before 

djalumgal, old, ancient, aged 

djambi:nj, death adder 

djammagunj, widow 

djammet, very (with adjectives) 

often (with verbs) 

djanda, apple 

djandaiga, apple tree (pl. djandadjin) 

dja:niy, wattle tree gum 

dja:niyga, wattle tree 

dja:nj, few 

dja:njgiv, scarce 

dja:njbay, man (pl. dja:njbarmir) 

djannja:nj, octopus 

djannugu:lou, day after to-morrow 

djdnnunjagundjirou, the day before 
yesterday 

dja:ra, thigh 

djara:giv, small intestine 

djara:ygi, mad, insane, stupid, wrong 

djara:igeigu, to try 

djara:?, sp. of crab 

djarabi:gu, to crawl, creep, stalk 

djdragujnéigu, to become tired 

djaramlinj, shoes 

djarawiral, trousers 

dja:rbay, venereal disease 

djari:7, hip 

dja:rén, sp. of frog 

djaugeigu, to send 

dja:wan, lyre bird 

dji:ba, back (noun) 

djiba-yunum, hunchback 

dji:bin, bird 

djiya:m, nose 

djind:m-birayéigu, to be born (to drop 
the nose) 

djiyamurt, garfish 

djtyandubeigu, to sneeze 


yesterday 
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dji:mbeigu, to smoke (tobacco) 

djt:mgeigu, to push, shove 

djt:mma, ship, steamer (introduced) 

djt:mu, mouse 

djt:na, foot 

djtlgir, one of the initiation ceremonies, 
an initiate of this ceremony 

djilgirmbeigu, to initiate novices at this 
ceremony 

djtlyu:jnga, Australian cedar 

djinaygu-bareigu, to kick 

djtinayji:iweigu, to stamp, as in 
dancing 

djinambinj, shoes 

djinda:, cousin 

djinday, sheep 

djtra:mba, beside (adv. and prep.) 

djtrambu, sideways 

djiréigu, how to do, what to do (in- 
terrogative verb) 

djubuydjun, adopted son 

djubur, ground grub 

dju:da, where (at) ? 

dju:dadjuda:, how far ? 

dju:dadjulu, which ? 

dju:dagalla, where (at) ? 

dju:dergu, to hide (trans.) 

dju:dn, tail 

dju:ga, breath 

dju:ga-biréigu, to breathe 

dju:gargaréi, when ? 

dju:gargiy, right hand 

dju:gart, where (at) ? 

dju:garmbin, by what way ? 

dju:gaweigu, to become tired 

dju:gt, where (at) ? 

dju:gida, where (at) ? 

djuginj, sp. of cockle 

dju:ginna, where (from) ? 

djunga:?, pelican 

djulaimeigu, to stir up 

djular, ashes, dust 

djuléiyan, white winged bee 

djulga:, island 

dju:lin, spark 

dju:lu, brother in general 

djulujeigu, become lame 

djulu:m, mountain 

djulumbaliy, heap, mound 

dju:m, smoke 

dju:man, long tom 

djumba:l, carpet snake 


djumbalgeigu, to curse 

djundanj, tree grub 

dju:ndjuy, marrow, brain 

djunnd:djunnaigu, teach, train, instruct 

djunnalbes, upright, vertical 

dju:nj, taboo, forbidden food 

djunjmidjarigu, wrestle 

djunndigu, to tell, speak, talk, say 

djunnal, stiff, rigid 

djunnaleigu, to become stiff, rigid 

djunnalmbeigu, to make stiff, rigid 

djunniit, small 

djunniiteigu, to become small, to de- 
crease 

djunniimbeigu, to make small 

djunniigudi, betrothed 

djunniigudimeigu, to betroth 

djurabadi, dripping (adjective) 

djurayayga, “ what’s up” 

djurt:a, floating (lit. “‘ on the current ’’) 

dju:ru, land leech 

djurubi:gu, hide (intrans.) 

djuruwinj, whiting (fish) 

dju:weigu, to go where 

doureigu, to become angry (see 
dawareigu) 

dugaburinj, cicada 

dugat, lily root 

duya:?, honey 

duydrunba, native bee 

duyeigu, to cry 

duygir, koala 

duygu:nj, black snake 

duytrwureigu, to make cry 

du:lbeia, beside (adv. or prep.) 

du:lgam, flood 

dullu:, ankle 

dulilht, rifle, gun 

duluinjmi:gu, to laugh 

du:m, lip 

dundadundeigu, to cover up 

dirabideigu, to dry (trans.) 

durt:, current 

du:wa, boomerang 


Gaba-, verbal prefix indicating motion 
downwards 

gaba:la, up hill (adv.) 

ga:bau, east 

ga:ht, black wallaby 


ga:bieigu, to burn (trans.) 
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ga:bulet, east wind 

ga:buwetgu, to go eastwards 

gada:, almost, nearly, not quite 

ga:diarigu, to make a noise 

ga:di:gu, to sink, drown 

gddjagadjawéigu, to twirl, twist re- 
peatedly 

gadjaweigu, to twist, go in circle during 
Dja:gi, turn aside 

gaga:, frost 

ga:gam, kookaburra 

gaga:reigu, to split, open, crack (all 
trans.) 

ga:garguweigu, to go shorewards, sea- 
wards 

ga:gt, frost 

ga:gu, elder brother 

gagu:ga, elder brother 

moon 

gaya:, soon, bye and bye 

gayga:li:gu, to call, summon, shout 

gatabarga, box tree 

gaiareigu, to spill, upset (trans.) 

gata:rigu, to float 

gatban, forest bandicoot 

gatereigu, to converse, discuss 

gaigigu, to cut, chop 

gaijt, silver bream 

gaiji:gu, to speak, talk 

gaiwa, day 

gatwaweigu, to become day, to dawn 

ga:l, tree grub 

ga:la, but 

galabumaigu, to take revenge 

galagala-, verbal prefix ; about, around, 
here and there 

gala:gay, summer 

galawari:gu, to die 

galbi:gu-bagu:reigu (both conjugated), 
to make a bed to sleep on 

ga.lgar, scrub, bush, wild country 

ga:li, head 

galiyamal, head-rest, pillow 

gali:yay, messenger 

galiwdmbay, prostitute, promiscuous 
woman 

galnjam, wet, damp 

galu:ga, kangaroo rat 

galu:gan, one 

galu:ganba, 
ostracised 


lonely, unpopular, 
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galu:ganhi?, alone 

ga:mbileigu, to vomit 

gambi:7, younger brother 

gamyaigu, to break 

ga:mytleigu, to be pregnant 

gaminjeram, fern 

gammat, two-piece fish spear 

gamm, aunt 

gana:ygir, liver 

gandja:nj, pond, swamp, marsh 

gandja:reigu, to forget, break promise, 
make a mistake 

gandjargandjar, willy wagtail 

gangurindja-nja:geigu, to 
songs, etc., in dreams 

gangurinj, dream 

gant:ygant:y, knot 

ganja:mbil, tongue 

ganjtbala, policeman 

ganili:nj, policeman 

gannai, “‘ yam” stick 

gannt:ganni:gu, to coil up 

ganni:gu, to tie up, fasten 

gannu:, canoe (introduced) 

ga:ra, cloud 

ga:ra, fork in a track, river, branch 

gara-, verbal prefix ; back (adverbial), 
again 

garabula, fork in a track, river, branch 

garagara, cloudy 

gardidjigu, to hop 

gardiygir, edge of bank, cliff, creek, etc. 

garalu:m, light in weight 

Gara:mbir, Coff’s Harbour 

gara:mga, belar (pl. gara:mbinj) 

Gara:mga, Coramba 

garan, spear hook or barb, hook for 
removing tree grubs from their holes 

garandnalgi:gu, to make a creaking 
noise 

garandjeigu, to chew 

garanj, pipi 

gardugeigu, to strip the bark from a tree 

ga:raweigu, to go back, return 

garawir, light (noun) 

gara:wirmeigu, to make a light, to set 

ight 


“ find ”’ 


ga:reigu, to sew up, to make, build 
gargal, sea, waves 

ga:ridji, painful 

ga:nidjieigu, to become painful 
garigart, plover 
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ga:rinj, sore, ulcer, scar 

garinjgarinj, ulcerated, scabby 

gariugiéigu, to talk nonsense, gammon, 
to tell lies 

garu:, another 

garu:garu:ga, different 

ga:rugeigu, to throw away 

garu:gu, queer 

gaugan, spear-shield 

gaugiergu, to break off 

Gauygan, female deity 
partnered with Birugan 

Gauygan, a constellation known as the 
“Seven Sisters ” 

gauyganba, beautiful 

gaunayan, flat land, plain 

gawdigin, old man kangaroo 

ga:wil, seagull 

gt-a, centipede 

-gt:ay, particle attached to possessive 
pronouns—“ own ”’ 

gt-ayarit, snapper, red bream 

gt:bar, boy, uninitiated man 

gt:barou, unmarried man 

gt-danj, moon 

gidanjgidanj, kidney 

gtdjada, perhaps 

gt-dn, black ant 

gidurgidur, sandy 

gt.dur, beach 

gt-giit, rainbow 

gt-yambu-mari:dami ! get out! 

gt-yan, happy 

gingulmeigu, to bake 

Gtlatdjal-Mi:lar, Urunga 

gildidjun, high tide 

gt.lan, brolga 

gila:wal, black duck 

gt-li, to-day 

giligili, now 

gilgudjam, turkey 

gilingal, new, recent 

gin, sandfly 

ginan, happy 

ginandeigu, to make happy 

ginaneigu, to become happy 

gindjagurei, wife 

ginidjio, night owl 

eingdlngeie, to remove the scales from 

sh 


usually 


-git, emphatic particle attached to 
nouns and pronouns—“ self” 

giradjar, nettle 

gira:gei, possum 

gira:giv, log, stump 

giragireigu, to poke 

girdteigu, to become happy 

gtra:ndt:gu, to follow a track, ridge, etc. 

girba:m, male scrub wallaby 

givguret, husband 

Giri:gir, Stewart Island 

gi-rigu, to scrape 

gi-rigu, to make 

gt-:riy, whip snake 

girimariy, bat 

Giri:n, Pipe Clay Creek 

giringirin, grey-haired 

gjerbo1, white cockatoo 

go:bunj, mopoke 

gogobunj, mopoke 

go:vat, flower 

gouandjar, cow 

gouwara, across (adv. or prep.) 

gouwargureigu, to lay across 

gouweigu, to go across 

gouwur, a dress 

g2’injtr, bullock meat 

gua, fog 

gtdtjin, small bullroarer 

gubumgubum, sacred “‘ properties ’’ ex- 
hibited at the Dja:gi 

gudja:gei, there 

gu:djar, elder sister 

du:dnbur, a quiet place 

guga:mgan, emu 

guganbu, related by marriage 

guga:rigu, to go round, to go around 

gu:gt, coolamon 

gugindara, rib 

gu:ya, feces 

guyangulam, owner 

gu-ygaweigu, to become sleepy 

guyi:, dew 

gtt:gar, hole 

guju:, friend 

gula:rgan, lobster 

guldju:, pademelon 

gu-let, meat hungry 

gulla:m, skin 

gulla:nj, bay, harbour 














gulliit, spirits (alcoholic) 

gulliidjun, drunk, intoxicated, stagger- 
in 

its to-morrow 

gu:lum, pipe clay 

gu:lumbergu, to spoil (by rain) 

gulu:n, rain 

gulu:n-gamydigu, to make rain by 
magic 

gulu:n-manjéigu, to make rain by 
magic 

gulu:nmeigu, to work black magic on a 
person 

gu:mbaga, gum tree 

gumbarganda, younger sister 

gumbu:l, evil spirit 

gumgali, goanna 

gu:mgil, murderer 

gumu:m, bull ant, bulldog ant 

Gunaidjin, Glen Ugie Peak 

gunanjbil, king parrot 

gu:nbur, unselfish 

gu:nbureigu, to become unselfish 

gundaget, then (conjunction) 

gundaray, water lily 

gundjeigu, to burn (trans.) 

gu:ndjirer, giddy 

gu:ndju, deep 

gundjugundju, uneven (ground) 

gu:ndjuy, mud paint 

gunt:bi, black swan 

gunt:lu, black swan 

gunjuy, cold, coryza 

gunjuygali, having a cold 

gunjumbigu, to cough 

gunjureigu, to smell (trans.) 

gu:nnu, raw, unripe 

gu:nu, alive 

gunuweigu, to become alive 

gu:numbeigu, to make alive 

gunulgin, groper (fish) 

gura:, mosquito 

gura:ban, white 

guraddmbe1, game played with a ball, 
between the two sexes. Often made 
the occasion for arranging marriages 
by capture (of either sex) 

gurat, all, alike, every 

gura:m, unhappy, miserable, unfor- 
tunate, poor, (as noun) poor fellow 

gurdnj, message 
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gurganj, down of bird 

gurt, rock 

gu:rt, quartz crystals 

gurt:, bracelet 

guri:, elbow 

guri:n, wind 

gu.ru, black 

gurubt, quick, fast 

guru:da, whale 

guruguru, brown, grey, dark 

gu:ruy, waterhole, hollow in land 
(basin) 

gurum, lump, boil, abscess 

gurumbanga, bloodwood 

gurundigu, to make “ clever,’’ to train 
to be a medicine man 


yabayganba, female of aba:mba, q.v. 

yaba:mba, fellow, cove 

yada:m, brave 

yadjt, grandfather, grandson 

yayga:, fishhawk 

yayguyaygu, foolish, stupid, mad, 
ignorant 

yata, | 

yaingi:gu, to stay, sit, rest, wait, live 

yaiji:m, tiger cat 

yaijin, sun 

yal-, verbal prefix—? continuously 

ya:ladjulu, on the other side of 

yalanduret, alike, similar 

yala:nj, sea mussel 

yaldjareigu, to roll, turn into, change, 
turn over (all trans.) 

ya:lgan, Red Rock 

yalgan, ear 

yalgan-bougeigu, to teach, instruct 

yalgan-da:ri, attentive, sensible, serious 

ndlganda-djunndigu, to whisper 

yalgan-mu:gu, deaf, silent 

yalgargin, gap or saddle between 
mountains 

yalgardidjigu, jump 

yalyal-, verbal prefix—up and down 

yali:, we (dual inclusive) 

yaligei, we (dual exclusive) 

ydliuwaréigu, to lay across (trans.) 

yali:wal, jewfish 

yaljanndigu, to flow 

yaljareigu, to go over the top of 


yallain, stingray 
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yalun, wise 

yalingiy, medicine man (pl. yalungirin7) 

yambt:gu, to drink, suck 

yambu, (exclamation) well ! 

ya:mbul, magpie 

yami:ligu, carry on shoulders 

yanday, full, satisfied 

yandaleigu, to become full, satisfied 

yanda:lgan, girl (pl. yanda:lgandjan) 

yandambeigu, to fill, satisgy 

yanjbareigu, to whisper ? 

ya:nnuy, rough ridgy country 

yannuyaweigu, to go bush 

yara-, verbal prefix apparently indicat- 
ing successfulness of action 

yara:nda, forearm 

yaranieigu, think 

ynardtygigu, to hear, understand, know, 
remember, (used impersonally) to 
be born 

yarainj, branch of tree 

yaramanjéigu, to chase, catch 

yara:?, cheek 

ya:raweigu (ma:bar), to lay (an egg) 

yaréingigu, to like, want, desire 

yart, this, he, she, it, the 

ya:ri, leg 

ya:ri-gouwariwar, cross-legged 

ya:ri-njant:nmi, with folded legs 

ya:ri:gu, to play 

ya:ru, water 

na:ru-djurabadt, a spring 

ya:tun, sp. of crab 

ya:wa, voice, word, language, speech 

ya:wit, pleased, satisfied 

ya:wireigu, to become pleased, 
satisfied 

ya:wirmbergu, to please, satisfy 

yt:, yes 

yt: (barwdi), how (big) 

ni:a:, we (pl. inclusive) 

yt:aget, we (pl. exclusive) 

yi:dt, certainly 

yt:la, there, yonder (still in sight) 

yiliy, that far away, he she it the far 
away (may be out of sight) 

ni:mbetgu, to ask for, request 

yt-metgu, to touch 

yi-nda, you (sing.) 

yindéidju, ? true, indeed 

yi:reigu, to peep at 


yiréigu, to do 

yirinin, ? fruit 

yiriyin-gurdt, same, equal, similar 

yi:rum, greedy 

yt:war, of course, by all means, cer- 
tainly 

yo:lunj, black mud (often used as paint) 

yolunjyolunj, muddy 

yubi, beard 

yu:dju, quiet 

yudjumbeigu, to make quiet, to quieten 

yudjuweigu, to become quiet 

yudjawinj, you (plural) 

yudu:m, breast, milk, knot in tree 

yu:lainj, net bag 

yu:lanjt, Australian salmon 

yulbi:nj, boat, canoe 

yuluginj, old man 

yu:luginjergu, to become old 

yulum, small hill, knoll 

yu:lumbetgu, to spoil (trans.), destroy 

yu-lumeigu, to swell 

yumuryumur, noise 

yumuryumurmbergu, to make a noise 

yunyun, toadfish 

yunma.?, night 

yura:, tortoise 

yu:ra, camp 

yurad:yurdigu, to feed (trans.), to give 
continuously 

nurdigu, to give 

yurdiy, sp. of possum 

yura:lami:gu, to return home 

yurgan, sharp 

nurgandeigu, to sharpen 

yurganyurgan, jagged 

yurt:nj, turkey (wild) 

yurum, bark of tree 

yuru:m, knot in tree 

yun, single men’s camp 


Jabaijabeigu, to shake (trans.) 
ja:bu, clothes 

ja:diy, chin, jaw 

jaganeigu, to bean against 
jayaget, enough, satisfied 
janegat, shark 

jalgetgu, to shine (intrans.) 
ja:lgeigu, to chase away, banish 
ja:m, here, this (near me) 
jama:n, creek, small river 











janda 
oth 
ganna 
jannt 
rele 
jaragi 
garay 
jaray 
at, 
jaral- 
act 
alo 
jarals 
gara:l 
jara:l 
wo 
para 
jarau 
para 
jacret 
pavers 
jarga 
(th 
bo: 
fib 
thi 
jariw 
wa 
jauw 
jerag 
jeran 
je! 
jedei 


jegar 
an 


jida, 
piday 

ev 
piday 
jidau 
pides- 

tal 
1d ét- 
thi 
jiga: 
jila:, 
fila: 
qilani 
piles 
picnd: 


[ 
d 











janda:retgu, to walk away from each 
other 

janndigu, to go, come, walk 

jannt:guréigu, to allow to gr, to loose, 
release 

jarageigu, to crawl (snake, etc.) 

jaray, there (not very far), that, the 

jaranbeigu, to lose, miss a mark aimed 
at, fail to achieve something 

jaral-, verbal prefix indicating that the 
action was performed by the subject 
alone 

jaralybi:gu, to become lost, bushed 

jara:liu, white man, European 

jara:llima¢gan, white woman, European 
woman 

jarawiy, dry 

jarawiral, dry season 

jarawireigu, to become dry 

ja:retgu, to shine (intrans.) 

jaréiguréigu, to dry (trans.) 

jarga:n, clavicle, bone used in pointing 
(this is probably a misnomer, the 
bone nearly always used is the 
fibula—the Gumbaingar did not use 
this form of magic much) 

jariweigu, to go this way, to come this 
way, in this direction 

jauwa:?, corroboree, dance 

jerageigu, to rub, stroke 

jerama:n, horse 

je! (exclamation) hoy ! 

jeder, paddle 

jegareigu, to follow, to “ find’”’ songs 
and chants in dreams 

jida, separate (adj.), each 

jidajida, unrelated, separated, each, 
every(one), everything 

jidajidéi-juwd:reigu, to separate 

jidawala, or 

jvdet-, verbal prefix indicating action 
taking place elsewhere 

jtdéi-janndigu, to trespass on another 
tribe’s ground 

jiga:m, ring-tailed possum 

jila:, there, yonder 

jila:meigu, to approach, come here 

jildnnou, lasting a long time, always 

ji:leigu, to cook 

picndjeigu, to bite 
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ji:ndjeigu-birdidjameigu, to kill by 
means of magic 

jubi:gu, to stick together (trans.) 

ju:ygu, bad, evil, ugly 

ju:ygumbeigu, to make bad 

ju:yguweigu, to become bad 

ju:ygudjar, bad country, barren place 

ju:lmeignu, to tell lies, practice deceit 

juludala, story myth, legend 

juludari, large bullroarer 

julu:7, scrub bandicoot 

gura.l, food 

jura:wt, club shield 

juruga:, also 

juru:gun, boggy, soft (ground) 

ju:run, long, tall, high 

jurundeigu, to lengthen, make tall 

ju:runeigu, to become long, tall, high 

juruna-dji:d:ra (adv.), in line, in single 
file 

juwa:reigu, to put, leave, place 

juwargin, naked, empty, unarmed 

juwargindeigu, to empty, strip, unarm 

juwdrgineigu, to become empty, to 
undress 

juwa:rmbeigu, to dance 


Ma:bada-bagu:reigu, to hatch eggs 

ma:bar, egg 

madji:n, heavy 

magai, red ochre 

magi:n, friend 

magindjunj, bora ground 

ma:gun, feast 

maygala, in front, before, earlier, first 

maygalambi:n, the people in front 

mayngamanga:, ‘ cranky,” insane, in a 
state easily influenced by spirits 

mayganja, previously 

manga:weigu, to go forward 

ma:yun, law, laws 

matgam, daylight 

maigameigu, to become day 

matjileigu, to twitch (intrans.) 

majdigu, to stick to (intrans.) 

ma:lay, unsteady 

mala:ndi, “‘ you know,” “ which you 
know ” (adj.) 

malanjeigu, to go slowly 

ma:na, hand 

mana:lbei, lightning 
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mandajn, water leech 

manéiyal, foreign(er), peculiar, 
strange(r) 

ma:ngu, ancestral spirit 

manjéigu (past ma:niy), take, hold, get, 
obtain, bring, carry 

manjéigu (past ma:ray), catch, chase, 
unt 

ma:njuy, soft (wind) 

ma:ra, hair 

marabi:a, bald 

maraygarga, spider 

mara:m, mountain range 

maramarawanj, wild cat 

maramgal, dingo 

mara:ndiweigu, to become hungry 

marga:n, wallaroo 

mari:da, distant 

martlballam, distant 

mart:reigu, to go a long way, to go far 

ma:rum, fat 

ma:rumbeigu, to make fat 

ma:rumeigu, to become fat 

ma:runmiy, young man 

maru:ru, footprint, track, spoor 

matu, fresh-water perch 

ma:wa, honeycomb 

métalmetali:gu, to wriggle 

midinmidiy, sulky 

midjan, flathead (fish) 

midjimidjt, eyebrow 

mil, eye 

ms:bli, blind 

mi:lbi:a, blind 

mi:lmigumbds, blind 

milga, ridge pole 

milju-ygaweigu, to have bad sight 

milu-gadjaweigu, to wink 

mt:mt(ga), mother 

mi:ndal clever 

mi:nja, what, something, “‘ what’s-its- 
name ”’ 

mi:njayuda, at what place 

mi:njami:nja, how many 

mtra:ndt, hungry 

mira:ndiweigu, to become hungry 


mirimgi, happy, glad 
mirimgieigu, to become happy 
mirimgimbeigu, to make happy 
miru:bet, egg 


mi:rwarmbeigu, to disturb, annoy, in- 
terrupt 

mu:deigu, to be unable 

mu:deigu-yarayteigu, to be uncertain 

mudjat, echidna 

mugetgu, to put down 

mu:gu, closed, shut, blunt 

mu:gumbeigu, to close, shut 

mu:guweigu, to be closed, shut, become 
blunt 

mugur-, verbal prefix indicating that 
the action took place spontaneously, 
accidentally, without reason, or sud- 
denly 

mugur, boil, abscess, ulcer 

mugur, scorpion 

mugurbagu:reigu, to bask in sun, to 
rest, lie down with nothing to do 

muygurgan, scorpion 

mit:a, breath 

mit:a-birayeigu, to breathe 

mii:a-h1:amt:gu, to be out of breath 

mujambieigu, to catch fish at night by 
means of a torch and spear 

mulgiy, clothes 

mulgir-wuréigu, to take off clothes 

mulgumbeigu, to rumble 

mullunj, platypus 

mulu:?, blood 

mulu:reigu, to bleed 

mulu:*yariy, bloodshot 

mu:m, there (far away but still in sight) 

mu:mbin, quail 

mu:n, ceremonial camp 

muna:n, withered 

munandeigu, to wither 

munaneigu, to become withered 

mundameigu, to initiate 

mundjur, sawdust 

munt:m, stone, rock 

munimmunim, stony, rocky 

minimmunimbéigu, to turn into stones 
(trans.) 

munimuni:gu, to rub against 

munja:l, crushed 

munja:leigu, to become crushed 

munja:lmbeigu, to crush 

munjgan, green ant 

mu:nju, louse 

munnimgeigu, to kiss 

Munubaka, Nambucca Heads 

mur, shade (of tree, etc.) 




















mu:ru, red 

murat, meeting ground for corroborees, 
etc. 

mu.rt, far away 

murial, sp. of cockle 

mu:riweigu, to go far away, to go 
that way 

murumbeigu, to gather (trans.) 

murumuru, pink, light red 


Nagadabdliyan, shag, diver, cormorant 

nagar, chest, thorax 

nayt:njbu, empty 

nandt:7, string, rope 

na:7, sad 

na:rweigu, to become sad 

na:imbetgu, to make sad 

Nara:, Nana Glen 

ni:gt, charcoal 

nininj, naked 

nimbiy, navel, umbilicus 

mi:rum, cold 

mi:rumeigu, to become cold 

ni:rumbetgu, to make cold 

nja:geigu, to see, look, perceive, inspect 

nja:géiguréigu, to show, kame see 

nja:gundjir, evening 

njagundjirou, yesterday 

njagundjit-gu:lou, to-morrow afternoon 

mjagunjagundjirou-gu:lou, to-morrow 
evening 

nja:ygan, sticky 

mja:ygandeigu, to make sticky 

nja:yganeigu, to become sticky 

njaligan, father 

mambdigu, to make, build (something 
large—e.g. a house) 

njammt, woman 

njdninjaninjméigu, to fold up 

njaninjani:njmt, folded 

nja:ran, smooth, slippery, greasy 

njarandeigu, to smoothe, grease, poli 

maraneigu, to become smooth, conites 

mjaranbirigu, to slip, slide 

mjawanam, sea eel 

njerjinjetjt, seaweeds 

memmt, woman 

nji:m, anus 

Nji:mboi, Nymboida River 

mirindeigu, to blow one’s nose 

nju-gayga, mother-in-law 
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njugambal, thumb 

mjugtan, daughter 

njugin, son 

mjuygu:reigu, to make a fire by rubbing 
two pieces of stick together 

nju:mbeigu, to point at 

njurum, quartz crystal 

nulun, waterweed 

nulunj, penis 

nu:nja, anus 

nm:ru, echo 


Tdragaradmboi, telegram boy (intro- 
duced) 

Uma:ga, many, much 

uma:garmbeigu, to make many or much 
(used as an @ 
function of “ often” 
verbs) 

uma:gaweigu, to become much or many 
(used as an auxiliary with intransitive 
verbs to serve the function of 
“ often ’’) 

umagou, very much, very many 

uru:n, wing, feather 

uru:n, hut, house 

uwi:rt, bird’s nest 


with transitive 


Wadja:deiguwéigu, to descend 

wadjda:daweigu, to descend 

wadja:7, earth, ground, soil, land 

wadjd:rguweigu, to descend 

wadjd:reigu, to descend 

wadjdrgumeigu, to take down, carry 
downwards 

wadjéiwirt:gu, to turn aside 

wagabirul, bandy 

wa:galgi:gu, to go hunting, to thun 

wa:gan, CTOW 

wagar, stone axe 

waga:7, stone axe 

waga:7, nice, pleasant 

waga:imbeigu, to make nice 

waga:imbeigu, to dance 

waga:7mbteigu, to dance 

wa:get, fire, firewood 

wa.gei-ji:liweigu, to stamp on the fire, 
as at the conclusion of the Djilgir 
initiation ceremony 

wa:gindumeigu, to take out, take 
outside 
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wa:ginguweigu, to go outside 

wa.ginj, the outside 

wa:gindja, outside (prep. and adv.) 

wa:ginjbéigu, to find 

wagundjuy, smelly 

wagunj, stink (noun) 

wagunj-yardtygigu, to smell (trans.) 

watdjambeigu, to bathe, wash (intrans.) 

watdngal, butterfish 

watjt-gu, to make a rustling noise, to 
hum, roar 

watjingal, butterfish 

watjin, catfish 

wala, perhaps, maybe 

walaganeigu, to dam, hold back, shut up 

walagarweigu, to shield the eyes when 
looking at the sun 

walagiy, afterwards 

walagumeigu, to take back, return 

walayga, behind, after, lastly, later 
(prep. and adv.) 

walaynga-manjéigu, to save, rescue 

walaygawalayga, in indian file 

wala:yt:gu, to crawl (man) 

walaiyambi:n, the people behind 

wa:li:gu, to die 

wali:wareigu, to kill, cause to die 

wallaweigu, to go backwards 

wallur, gully, valley, gorge 

wama:?, wommera 

wa:mbi, afraid, surprised, amazed 

wa:mbireigu, to become afraid 

wamlhi:wareigu, to frighten 

wambiletyun, nervous 

wa:n, face, forehead 

wana:yeigu, to leave behind, desert, 
betray, abandon, stop doing 

wanbilamt, face to face 

wandaral, ring or circle used in initiation 
ceremonies 

wanddrga, blue tongued lizard 

wandt:gu, to climb 

wa:ndjt, domestic dog 

wa:ndjimbinj, dog’s-tail head band 

wanguru, black possum 

-war, emphatic suffix (also used with 
some prepositions and adverbs to 
indicate position) 

waraga, about (referring to a number), 
approximately 

wara:ganj, blackfish 

wara:li, sorry 


wara:liweigu, to become sorry 

wara:n, horn of bullock or sheep 

warawara, froth, beer 

wa:rawinj, left hand 

warawinj, path, road, trail 

watgambi, busy 

watga:wieigu, to bark (dog) 

wart-, verbal prefix indicating motion 
up 

wart, west 

waribhi:?gan, slope of hill, cliff 

wirt:ga, sp. of goanna 

wa:rt:gu, to wait for 

wartlet, west wind 

wart:ra, downhill 

wartweigu, to go west 

wa:ru, high, tall, (as noun) top, summit 

wa:ru, who, someone 

waru:gi:gu, to emit sparks 

wa:rugumeigu, to take upwards 

waru:yga, above, over, on top of (prep. 
and adv.) 

waruygawunba, very high 

wa:ruweigu, to ascend 

waru:weigu, to descend 

weilela, white man, European (intro- 
duced) 

widawidéigu, to scale a fish, scrape off 
bark, etc. 

wi:djam, hot, warm 

wi:djambeigu, to make hot, to heat 

wi:djameigu, to become hot 

winji:?, any sort of meat except bullock 
meat 

wt:gul, wild apple 

wi:gulga, wild apple tree 

Wi:gulga, Woolgoolga 

willay, catfish 

windan, blady grass 

windjeigu, to hurt 

wi:ndjir, salty, salt water 

winja:?, strong 

winja:reigu, to become strong 

winja:imbeigu, to strengthen 

winul, narrow 

wiréinbeigu, to whistle 

wi:rindjaga, stinging tree 

wi:way, whirlwind 

woga, bag 

wogindjangal, active 

woyga:lei, south wind 








wong 
wonge 
wo: Ns 
wora, 
wora- 
wud 
wudy 
wud’ 
wula. 
wulu: 
wuna 
wura 
wura 
wura 
CO! 
wura 
in 














woyga:neigu, to go southwards 

wonga:nj, south 

wo-ygiergu, to work 

wera, saliva 

wora-windjigu, to spit 

wu:djim, European bee 

wudji:n, white man 

wu:dnba, somewhat, rather 

wula:rén, butcher bird 

wuluyar, wasp 

wundameigu, to educate, initiate 

wura, ? anywhere, ? at any time 

wuraginagurei, deserted 

wuramanjéigu, to give orders, to take 
command 

wura:winj, sacred bark or leaves used 
in varojus ceremonies 
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wurawura, fishing net 

wurawura-, verbal prefix; helplessly, 
uncontrollably 

wurawurayi, bent 

whrawurajanndigu, to walk about, here 
and there 

whrawuréigu, to take up, take out, suck 
out 

wureigu, to undo, untie, let go 

wurindaga, honeysuckle 

wu:ru-da:ria, having a good voice, 
(as noun) a good singer 

wu:ru-mu.gumbt, hoarse 

wuri-ginjméigu, to steal 

wuruyaga, swamp oak 

wuruygam, fresh (as opposed to salt), 
fresh water 

wiruwinjméigu, to steal 


W. E. SMYTHE 


FOLK TALES FROM NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA 


By P. DRABBE 


(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIX, No. 1) 


XIX* 
Kaok’ atoa mané, Tuuka-kapér mané, atao mané. Wé 
Women big two Tuga-River-women two, grandmothers two. Men 
Tuuka-wé ajapao érépao awa-jk-aa-p-ate, kamé. Kaoka mané 
Tuga-men some upstream did-apart-dwell-they, house. Women two 
éwapumiri ama-jk-ka-ap-mamuti. Erékaomane ama-kumuru-mate. 


mouth-wards did-apart-dwell-they-two. Fishing did-fall-down-they. 
Omapo, péa, ama-kira-kéaa-mate ; énéa mané éréka apokona, 
Mussels, crabs, did-there-give-they ; mothers two fish is-not-there, 
ama-j-mate. Are, kamé arata ama-jk-ini-mate, khamé 
did-say-they. They, house their did-apart-go-to-interior-they, house 
ama-kin-aa-p-mae. Eréka-taramo ama-j-m-mae. Pétoko kaok’ toa 
did-inside-dwell-they. Fish-gridiron did-make-they. Osprey woman big 
manatja ama-jni-mire, érépao-ad. Enéa mané, noro &réka mamé 
two-of did-go-landwards-it, upstream. Mothers two, I fish eye 
a-j-rimirt. Eréka mané ama-j-mire, watari nata, kamé watari nata 
shall-see-I. Fish two did-see-he, many indeed, house many indeed 


ama-jka-naa-kate. Maare ama-jka-ké-mere, éréka apoka kamé arata 
did-apart-lie-above-they. Hand did-apart-take-he, fish with house their 
kaok’ atoa mané-a: énéa mané, éréka watari nata, 


woman big two-towards: mothers two, fish many indeed, 
ama-hki-i-mtre, pétoko we. 
did-seawards-say-he, osprey (subject). 
Jama éwati ama-kini-mire, kamé-a. Koapoka, Tuuka-ipikare, 
Again afternoon did-go-to-interior-he, house-to, Young-man, Tuga-man, 
maw nait-apoka été kat-amuna, mamé a-koro-kai-kae. Jama pétoko éréka 
leg wound-with sleep lie-did-not, eye did-open-lie-he. Again osprey fish 
ama-jka-ké-mere. Kamé awajta ama-ké-mere, kamé awajta ama-ké-mere, 
did-apart-take-he. House one’ did-take-he, house one  did-take-he, 
kamé awajta ama-ké-mere, kodpoka mamé ope-d —_ j-0-naa-mere. 
house one did-take-he, young-man eye upwards see-upwards-made-come-he. 


* This legend is from the Tuga R. (Tiuka), called Uta by foreigners ; the narrator is Tomani, 
40 years old ; it is a kind of deluge story. The narrator is from the Tuga, and uses as a genitive 
particle a instead of tja. The dialect boundary is between the Wumuka and the Wakia. 
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Pétoko arjure ama-ka-ko-more maare éréka awa-ké-mere, éréka naata. 
Osprey perhaps, did-say-he, hand fish did-take-he, fish our. 


Tawaki ama-ké-mere. Are-miri-a ama-kena-u-p-mure. Koapoka  tawaki 
Spear did-take-he. Him-wards did-nearby-above-sit-he. Young-man spear 
ama-muku-pe-m-mere. Ama-oré-kaw-mure. Jao ama-koa-j-mire, kaomutja 


did-hit-sit-make-he.  Did-kill-put-down-he. Dawn did-give-light-it, morning 
kopéa wé aketaw ama-ké-mere: wé Ttuka wé, éréka naata pétoko 
early men knowledge did-give-he: men Tuga-men, fish our osprey 

we maare otomo a-k-ajre. Noro irita tawaki ama-muku-pé-mani, tapo 
(subject) hand theft did-do-it. I night spear did-hit-sit-I-him, dead 
awa-kamutj-ae, aketaw ama-kajaa-mere. Pararo arjé méé 

did-lie-it, knowledge did-give-he. Good thus feather 
ama-wim-mae, mt1-a ama-j1-kiaa-mae. Méé 
did-pull-out-they, river-into did-throw-send-riverwards-they. Feathers 
ama-péa-amt-ki-mire. A-ote koak’ atoa awajta ku-a moko 
did-float-go-seawards-they. His-mother woman big one  canoe-in bilge-water 
awa-we-otaa-mere. Mamé ama-paj-j-em-mere ; a-paj-j-em-mere, 
did-scoop-finish-she. Eye  did-turn-see-stand-she ; when-turn-see-stand-she, 
méé mamé a-j-mire, kanare ama-tiri-mire. Akde, ama-j-em-mere, 
feathers eye  did-see-it, weeping did-weep-she. Alas! did-say-stand-she, 
kaapa, e! ama-je-murukaa-mere. Katde ? 

elder-sister, hi! did-say-make-go-interior-she. What ? 

ama-j-nu-m-mure. A-ote awajta kaapa é, 
Did-say-come-from-interior-make-she. His-mother one _ elder-sister hi! 
wawte naata, ama-j-mire, wawte naata tapo. Méé 
younger-brother our, did-say-she, younger-brother our dead. Feather 
awa-pe-amo-naw-mure. Kao jata-ra, ama-j-mire ; 
did-float-go-come-from-interior-it. Younger-sister a lie not, did-say-she ; 

ah! kaapa jata-ra,  ama-j-mire, até we. Awpuka 
ah! elder-sister a lie not, did-say-she ; younger-sister (subject). Elder-sister 
ama-naw-mure ku-a, mamé ama-nu-i-mire. 
did-come-from-interior-she river-to, eye did-come-from-interior-see-she. 
A-ote mirimo ama-po-am-mere ; kao, wawte 

His-mother face  did-think-stand-she ; younger-sister younger-brother 
a-kao-mate. Ma, éa a-tao-kati, ama-j-mire. Era 
have-beaten-they. And, fishtrap shall-set-we-two, did-say-she. Fishtrap 
ama-tao-mamuti, ote ama-é-mamuti, mt ama-0-ma-0-naa-mere, 
did-set-they-two, wood did-put-up-they-two, water did-push-up-make-come-it, 
kamé Twuka-wé awa-aa-p-ate, erépao. Ah, nare mi _—— katde-ma, 
house Tuga-men did-dwell-they-where, upstream. Ah, we water what, 
akwére ama-j-mae. Koe kamé ama-nao-ma-ko-m-mae. Kapin 
speech did-speak-they. Boats house did-in-make-stand-make-they. Mats 
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ku ama-kéa-ro-mae. Wénata ku ama-w-em-mae. Kaoka, ajru, 
river did-hold-load-they. People riyer did-upon-stand-they. Women, children, 
ku a-w-em-mae. Ope-d mari-ki-mae, été ama-ki-mae, 

river did-upon-stand-they. On-top afloat-were-they, sleep did-lie-they, 

ku-a Mi = ama-o-nao-more. Ote ama-pua-otaa-mere. Ataramo 
river-towards. Water did-up-come-it. Tree did-cover-finish-it. Flight 
ama-muruku-mae, pukare-a, pukar’ awajta ama-pud-otaa-mere. 
did-go-upwards-they, mountains-towards, mountain one _ did-cover-finish-it. 
Ataramo ama-muruku-mae, pukar’ awajta ama-pua-otaa-mere. Ataramo 
Flight did-go-upwards-they, mountain another did-cover-finish-it. Flight 
ama-muruku-mae, Pama  ama-kira-aa-p-mae. Mi ama-oro-mari-ki-mire, 
did-go-upwards-they, (district) did-there-stay-they. Water did-sink-float-lie-it, 
wé éwapu-ta ama-ora-m-mari-ki-mive. Ataramo ama-mono-more. Wé 
people mouth-of did-sink-make-afloat-lie-it. Flight  did-flee-he. People 
jaépe-ta kapao-a, Pania or-ame-ke-mere. Wé ajapao puru 
upstream hinterland-towards, Pania sink-go-downwards-it. People some _ sea 
awajta ama-or-ame-ke-mere. Tirt mamé ama-j-mate, tapare jajoko-paea, 
one  did-sink-go-down-they. Beach eve did-see-they, place good-really, 
ama-j-mate. Ama-ap-mae. Tdpare paoko aa-p-eramo, ama-j-mate. Arjé, 
did-say-they. Did-stay-they. Ground for-good stay-let-us, did-say-they. Well, 
tapare padoko ama-a-ap-mae Tiuka-wé ajapao mi we 

ground for-good did-stay-they Tuga-people some water (subject) 


ama-ora-mari-ki-mire, ama-mo-kamuru-mure. Makemaw 
did-sink-afloat-lie-they, did-with-go-downstream-they. (River) 
ama-mo-kamuru-mure. Arjé takari-a ama-kamura- 


did-with-go-downstream-they. Well, deep-sea-towards did-go-downstream- 
me-mari-ki-mire. Kaoka éé a-kai-kate, ajru, kaoka été a-kat-kate. 
afloat-lie-they. | Women sleep did-lie-they, children, women sleep did-lie-they. 
Wao imu ama-apatj-miri-m mire. Kodpoka ama-kako-more: Wé Tuuka-wé, 
Wave sea did-beat-float-make-it. | Young-man did-cry-he : Men Tuga-folk, 
kare katae? ama-j-mire. Tapare naata apokona, ama-j-mire. 

you what? did-say-he. Ground our is-not,  did-say-he. 


Tk-o-nao-ku ! Maw natu apoka. Ama-jk-o-nao-kate. Kaoka, 
Straight-up-come-ye! Leg wound with. Did-straight-up-come-they. Women, 
ajru apoka, mame ama-j-mae, nare éani dare? ama-j-mae ; 


children with, eye  did-see-they, shore vegetation where? did-say-they ; 
kamé naaia dkare? pukare naata dkare? Oooo00000, kapao-a, 
house our where? mountain our where? Far away, inland-towards, 


ama-j-mae. Ajru, kaoka make ama-make-mate. Kana ja 
did-say-they. Children, women weeping did-weep-they. Wild-fruits because-of, 
tapare ja, make ama-make-mate. Tapare kaara, pukare 


ground because-of, weeping did-weep-they. Ground is-dear-to-me, mountain 
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kaara, amuta kaara, ama-j-mae. Weénata énakoa atoare 
is-dear-to-me, sago  is-dear-to-me, did-say-they. Man one belly 
ama-ptki-p-mire. Katjare ama-kéa-mo-nao-more, kodpoka ama-muku-ro-more. 
did-break-sit-he. Dagger did-hold-cut-come-he, young-man did-stab-load-he. 
Wé Tiuka-wé watari katjare ama-muku-mae. Tapo ama-kéa-kaw-mae. 

People Tuga-folk:many daggers did-stab-they. Dead did-hold-put-down-they. 
Ama-néka-mo-nao-mae, ama-ja-otaa-mae, mt-a ama-ja-otaa-mae. 
Did-lift-cut-come-they, did-throw-finish-they, water-into did-throw-finish-they. 
Mi_—we ataramo ama-nia-mono-more, ama-mo-kop-more, 

Water (subject) flight  did-flee-away-it, did-with-go-westwards-it, 

émaru-a wénata waiari. Make ama-make-mate, ajru, kaoka wénako, 
west-wards, people many. Weeping did-weep-they, children, women, men, 
tapare ja kana ja, make ama-make-mate. Mak’ apoka 
land because-of, trees because-of, weeping-did-weep-they, Weeping with 
ama-kop-mae, tapare Arkuni, awajta apokona: Kopordo, Sokara, 
did-go-westwards-they, country Arkuni-Bay, other none: Koporao, Sokara, 
Nakura, ama-ap-mate, tapare paoko. Kaoka atoad mané waéa 

Naktra, did-stay-they, place for-good. Women old two later 
ama-tta-~-mamutt, ama-naw-mamutt. Kapiraja 
did-come-out-of-river-they-two, did-come-from-interior-they-two. Kapiraja River 
ama-nua-nao-am-mamutt. Ku = ama-nua 
did-come-from-interior-in-go-they-two. Canoe did-come-from-interior 
mo-mamuti, wira ama-mo-mamutt, m41-a ama-kéa-mari-m- 
cut-they-two, mussel-shell did-cut-they-two, water-towards did-hold-float-make- 
mamuti. Ama-kamuru-mamuti, Japéréma ama-nua- 

they-two. Did-downstream-they-two, Japéréma R. did-come-from-interior-stay- 
ap-mamuti. Kaok’ atoa mané, Karu kapér mané, ama-nao-mamuti, 

they-two. Women big two, East from two did-come-they-two, 
ama-ken-aap-mamutt, Japéréma, Are ku jajoko-paéa, 
did-from-east-stay-they-two, at Japéréma. They canoe very-good, 

toropa ama-nao-mamutt. Katja, pokant, tay, 
canoe-with-upstanding-prows did-come-they-two. Goods, axes, choppers, 
amuta, péa omapo, ku ama-kéa-ro-mamuti. Tuuka kapér mané 

sago, crabs, mussels, canoe did-hold-load-they-two. Tuga from two 
ama-kiva-kapu-pu-mamutt. Wira ama-kéa-monao-mamuts. Karu kapér 
did-there-follow-sit-they-two. Mussel-shell did-hold-uplift-they-two. East from 
mané, mamé ama-j-mamutt, taj - ama-kéaa-mamutt. Ama-muruku- 

two, eye did-see-they-two, chopper did-give-they-two. Did-go-to-interior- 
mamuti, ote ama-téké-otaa-mamuti. Awpuka ama-kako-more 
they-two, wood did-break-down-finish-they-two. Elder-sister did-say-she 
amatéa: kao, taj janak’-dko, ama-j-mire. Ote 
younger: younger-sister, chopper sharp-really, did-say-she. Wood 
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ama-néka-m-mamutt, ama-néka-mo-naw-mamutt. Ama-nua- 
did-carry-make-they-two, did-carry-go-from-interior-they-two. Did-come-from- 
néka-kaw-mamuti, kamé ama-ka-ko-m-mamuti, kapirt 
interior-carry-put-down-they-two, house did-stand-make-they-two, mat 
ama-tomo-naw-m-mamutt, ama-toma-kéaa-mamuti. Karu 
did-cover-from-above-make-they-two, did-cover-downwards-they-two. East 
kapér mané arua akwére ama-ke-mamutt. Tuuka kapér mané tini 
from two they (subj.) speech did-make-they-two. Tuga from two ears 
ama-téa-j-mamuti. Ama-ja-otaa-mamuti. Karu kapér mané 
did-listen-they-two. Did-speak-finish-they-two. East from two 
a-ja-otaa-mamuti, éajmuru ama-jki-p-mamutt, 11nt-ama-té-m-aa-p- 
did-speak-finish-they-two, silent  did-apart-sit-they-two, ears did-listen-sitting- 
mamuti. Tuuka kapér mané akwére waéa ama-ké-aa-p-mamuti, Karu 
they-two. Tuga from two speech later did-give-sitting-they-two, East 
kapér mané été ama-jka-kai-mamuti. Tuuka kaoka mané akwére 
from two sleep did-apart-sleep-they-two. Tuga women two speech 
ama-ke-mamuti, adopoma ama-je-mamuti, Karu kapér mané &é 
did-give-they-two, exchange did-speak-they-two, East from two sleep 
ama-jka-kat-mamuti. Akwér’ ama-ja-otaa-mamuti, ama-kako-mamuti, 
did-apart-sleep-they-two. Speech did-speak-finish-they-two, did-call-out-they-two, 
amare ama-mo-mamuti: Kaoka mané, ama-j-mamuti, a-ka-je-poro-mamuti. 
call did-call-they-two: Women two, did-say-they-two, did-say-try-they-two. 
Eté paoko ama-j-mamuti. Awpuka ama-kako-more amatéa : 
Sleep fast did-make-they-two. Elder-sister did-call-she younger : 
Kao, arnjé, ku apoka, katja apoka otomo a-ke-rati. Otomo 
Younger-sister, well, canoe with, goods with theft let-make-us-two. Theft 
ama-ke-mamutt. Uta maare ama-kéa-mamuti, ku ama-kira-w-em- 
did-make-they-two. Fire hands did-hold-they-two, canoe did-there-on-stand- 
mamutit.  Irita ataramo ama-jka-naa-mamuti, katja dpoka, ku dpoka 
they-two. Night flight did-apart-go-they-two, goods with, canoe with 


ama-~jka-mono-mamutt. Umari jao  ama-koa-j-mamuti. Karu 
did-apart-flee-they-two. Umari-R. dawn did-give-light-be-they-two. East 
kapér mané jao-ko-kai-mamuti, mamé ama-j-mamutt. Awpuka 
from two dawn-give-light-lie-they-two, eye did-see-they-two. Elder-sister 
ama-kako-more, amaté we: Kaapa,ku mnaata okare? ama-j-mire. 
did-call-she, younger (subject): Sister, canoe our where? did-say-she. 
Otomo ama-jka-ke-me-na-mamuti. Waéa ama-méké-mamuti, 

Theft did-apart-they-for-themselves-they-two. Later did-walk-behind-they-two, 
ama-nia-mamuty. Umari ama-kaw-t-am-mamuti. Ama-jka-i-nao- 
did-go-quickly-they-two. Umari-R. did-back-go-they-two. Dia-dpart-here-come- 
mamutt, Japéréma ama-j-n-aa-p-mamuti, &é énakoa ama-kai-mamuti, 


they-two, Japéréma did-here-come-sit-they-two, sleep one _did-lie-they-two, 
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kaomuta ama-muruku-mamutt. Mdkemaw ama-kira-ap-mamuti, me 
morning did-go-east-they-two. Makemau-R. did-there-stay-they-two, water 
ama-tuwi-mamuti, éréka  ama-turu-mamuti. Tiuka kapér mané Pura 
did-bathe-they-two, ray-fish did-become-they-two. Tuga from two Buru-R. 
ama-kop-aap-mamutt, irita pukare amare ama-mo-mamuti, pukare 
did-westwards-stay-they-two, night mountain call did-call-they-two, mountain 
ama-o-nao-more, kaomuta ama-j-naa-mamutt. Nanéta ama-kop- 
did-upwards-come-it, morning did-here-come-they-two. Taréra did-westwards- 
aap-mamutt. Irita pukare <damare ama-mo-mamuti, pukare ama-nao-more 
stay-they-two. Night mountain call  did-call-they-two, mountain did-come-it. 
Jao, ama-kop-aap-mamuti, kaomuta ama-j-naa-mamuti. Kiwgjare 
Dawn, did-westwards-stay-they-two, morning did-here-come-they-two. Kuyare 
ama-kop-aap-mamuti, kaomuta kopéa ama-j-naa-mamuti. Patema 
did-westwards-stay-they-two, morning early did-here-come-they-two. Fakfak 
ama-kop-aap-mamuti, kaomuta jama ama-j-naa-mamuti, Apon 
did-westwards-stay-they-two, morning again did-here-come-they-two, Ambon 
ama-kop-aap-mamuti. Apont ama-kéa-ro-mamuti. Tapar’ awajta, 
did-westwards-stay-they-two. Ambon did-hold-load-they-two. Place another, 
Turabaja arjure ama-kop-aap-mamuti. A-kéa-ro-mamutt, tapare, 
Surabaya perhaps did-westwards-stay-they-two. Did-hold-load-they-two, place 
Téna-ta arjure ama-kop-aap-mamuti. Kaomuta ama-kéa-ro-mamuti 
China-of perhaps did-westwards-stay-they-two. Morning did-hold-load-they-two 
Kokas ama-kop-aap-mamuti. Kaomuta ama-j-naa-mamuti, tapare 
Kokas did-westwards-stay-they-two. Morning did-here-come-they-two, place 
Warta arjure a-kop-aap-mamuti. Kaomuta ama-kéa-ro-mamuti, 
Holland perhaps did-westwards-stay-they-two. Morning did-hold-load-they-two, 
ama-j-naa-mamuti, okar-paw? Tapare unata apokona ama-kop- 
did-here-come-they-two, where-now? Place name is-not-there did-westwards- 
aap-mamuti. Tapare paoko. Amajekomokammari. 

stay-they-two. Place for-good. I-have-spoken. 


Translation. 

Two old women, two women from the Tuga River, two grandmothers. Some 
people from the Tuga lived upstream, and had their houses there. The two women 
lived alone at the mouth of the river. Those from the hinterland came downstream 
to get fish. They gave the two women some mussels and crabs and said: Mother, 
we have not got any fish. Then they went home in the inland, and there they made 
a gridiron to roast their fishes. But the osprey of the two old women went landward. 
“‘ Mothers,” he said, ‘‘ I shall find fish.” And he found a great many fishes, which 
near the houses inland were lying on the gridirons. He seized some and went 
seaward to the two old women and said: Mothers, there was a big quantity of fish. 

Towards evening again he went inland, where the houses were. But a young 
man, one of the Tuga-people, had a wound at his leg, and could not sleep. He lay 
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there with open eyes. And the osprey again took away some of the fish near different 
houses. The young man looked upwards. The osprey appears to take away our 
fish, he said. He seized his spear, and when the osprey came to sit near to him he 
stabbed him with the spear and killed him. Early in the morning, at daybreak, 
he told the others. Men of the Tuga, he said, an osprey every time took away 
our fish, but to-night I have stabbed him dead with my spear. They plucked his 
feathers and threw them into the river, and they floated towards the sea. 


One of the two old women, the mother of the osprey, went in the morning to 
the river to scoop the bilge-water out of the canoe, and looking up she saw the feathers 
floating. She saw the feathers driving and gave a scream and called to the land: 
Older sister! “‘ What is the matter?” this replied. The other woman cried: 
Older sister, our son is dead ; his feathers come floating hither. Younger sister, the 
other said, it is true. Ah, older sister, the other said again: It is true. The older 
sister too came to the canoe in the river; she reflected and said: Younger sister, 
they have murdered our boy. Let us set up a weir together. 


Then they set a weir of wood, and on the landside the water began to surge up, on 
the spot where the Tuga-men lived. ‘‘ How now with all this water ? ’’ they said ; 
they hauled the canoes into the houses and loaded mats in the canoes. The men, 
the women and the children went on board the canoes and with the canoes they were 
lying high upon the water, and there they slept. But the water rose higher, till the 
trees were under water. They fled away landward to the mountains, and one 
mountain came to be under water. Again they fled landward, but the next mountain 
also overflowed. Still they fled landward, but the highest mountains were over- 
flowed. They fled landward and remained in the Pania district. 

When the water fell, however, the men drifted from the mouth of the river off 
to the sea. The men who lived upstream sank with the water into the Pania-district. 
Others found the way to the sea on the other side of the river, and they saw the 
shore, and they found it a good country, and they remained there. ‘‘ Let us remain 
here for good,” they said. And they stayed there for good. 

Some of the Tuga-men drifted downstream along the Makemaw, and they were 
carried out to the sea. The women and children slept. The waves of the high sea 
beat against the canoes. A young man said: “‘ Men of the Tuga, why are you lying 
tosleep ? Ourcountry isnomore,” he said. “ Arise!” It was the one with the sore 
leg. They arose, women and children. They looked around and said: ‘“‘ Where is 
the vegetation of our coast ; where are our houses, where are our mountains? They 
are very far away,” they said. The children and the women cried, they cried for their 
tree and field-fruits, and for their land. ‘‘ My country, I love you, mountains, I love 
you, sago, I love you,” they said. One of the men could not keep quiet any longer 
for anger ; he lifted a dagger and stabbed in the canoe after the young man, and all 
the men from the Tuga stabbed after him and killed him. Then they lifted him up 
and cast him into the sea. Then the water flowed away and carried them off to the 
west, a great multitude of men. Children, women and grown-up men, all were 
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crying for their land and their tree and field-fruits. Crying, they drifted westward. 
They found their way in the country of Arguni, nowhere else, at Koparao, Kaapu, 
Sokara, Nakira, and there they settled down for good. 

The two old women later on drifted out of the river and sailed into the Kapiraja. 
There they hewed a canoe, and that with a mussel-shell. Then they dragged the 
canoe into the water. Then they came downstream and sat down on the Japéréma. 
There arrived also two old women from the east and sat down on the Japéréma. 
They had a very good canoe with upstanding prows, and in their canoe there were 
many things, axes, chopping knives, sago, crabs and mussels. The two Tuga-women 
arrived there after them. They lifted up their mussel shell. The women from the 
east, on seeing this, gave them a chopping-knife. And the two Tuga-women went 
landward to chop wood. While chopping wood the older sister said to the younger 
one: “‘ How sharp is that chopping-knife ?’’ Then they carried the wood towards 
the shore, put it down, erected a hut and covered it with mats. 

Then the women from the east were telling tales, and the Tuga-women listened. 
Then the women from the east stopped telling (talking) and remained silent and 
listened. When after that the Tuga-women were talking, the women from the east 
fell asleep. The two Tuga-women related in turn, but the women from the east were 
asleep. When they had finished talking, they called out : ‘‘ Hi, you two.”’ They tried 
again, but they were firmly asleep. The older sister said to the younger one: “ Let 
us steal the canoe with the things.’’ They did so; they took fire in their hands and 
ascended the canoe, and during the night they fled away and took the canoe and the 
things with them. At daybreak they arrived at the Umari-river. 

The women from the east slept till day came up. Then they saw what had 
happened. The younger sister said to the older one: “ Sister, where is our canoe ? 
The two have stolen it.”” They followed them, and hurried on the way, but having 
come to the Umari, they returned. They came back here, put to the Japéréma, and 
slept there one night. Next morning they went on eastward, and having come to 
the Makemaw, they took a bath in the river, but were changed into fishes, into ray- 
fishes. 

The two Tuga-women put in at the Buru-river in the west. During the night 
they called the mountain, and the mountain emerged from the ground. In the 
morning they went on. Then they put in at the Taréra. During the night they 
called the mountain, and the mountain came up out of the ground. They sat down 
till daybreak, and then continued their way. They put in at Kuyare, and in the 
morning they went further. They put in at Fak-Fak, and in the morning they 
departed. Further westward they put in at Ambon. At Ambon they loaded up 
again and then put in at another country, perhaps Surabaya. There they loaded up 
again and put in further to the west, in China perhaps. Then they put in further 
to the west at Kokas (sic /) and in the morning they went on and put perhaps into 
Holland. In the morning they loaded up again, and continued—whither? Ina 
country without name they put in, and there they are settled down for good. I 
have said. 
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xXxX44 

Mutapoka Inuwija, a-ote amuta ama-muruku-mure, kapao. 

Boy Inuwija, his-mother sago did-go-to-interior-she, hinterland. 
Ama-kira-kao-t-mire. Mutapoka Inuwija, maturaopéa, a-ote we 
Did-there-pound-she. Boy Inuwija, small boy, his-mother (subject) 
ama-ka-je-ko-mo-kam-more : Mutapoka, kamani a-ke-rakant mamé 
did-say-stand-make-leave-behind-she: Boy, play = while-makes-he eye 
waja moka-j-aa-p-aw ! Kamani a-ké-mere, aru maare 


slowly remain-see-stay-you! Play while-made-he, millipede arm 
ama-kam-am-mere, &é ama-j-nao-more, ama-j-na-tapu-ku-mure, 
did-bite-stand-it, blood did-here-come-it, did-here-come-shut-off-put-down-it 
dé = we. Mutapoka ko ama-é-mere. Kaoka awadajta awa-jka-por- 
blood (subject). Boy dead did-die-he. Woman other was-part-awake- 
aa-p-ae, kapirt ama-jka-é-mere,  atdé a-ke-me-kae. Mutapoka make 
sitting-she, mat did-apart-lace-she, back did-turn-she. Boy weeping 
ama-make-mere, kaoka kapirt awa-j-m-aa-p-ae, ama-paj-p-mire. Wawte, oro 
did-weep-he, woman mat  did-make-sit-she, did-turn-sit-she. Son, you 
make katde? ama-j-mire. Akwére ka-muna. Mutapoka wéke ama-jka- 
weeping what? did-say-she. Speech made-not. Boy head did-apart- 
koro-ma-kéaa-mere. A-ote awajta; akadé! ama-j-mire; wavwte, 
downwards-make-hold-he. His-mother other; Oh! did-say-she; son, 

oro aru kam-ame-nae. Make ama-make-mere. Téé ama-oto-p-more, 
you millipede has-bitten-it. Weeping did-weep-he. Mud did-smear-sit-she, 
pikt ‘ma-pao-mo-kaw-mure. |Mamé ama-j-aa-p-mere. A-ote 

cloth did-cover-put-down-she. Eye  did-here-sit-she. His-mother 
ama-naw-mure, hamé-a. Kamé ama-nu-aa-p-mere, wawte okare ? 
did-come-from-interior-she, house-to. House did-inside-sit-she, child where ? 
ama-j-mire. Wawte été a-kat-kae, ama-jda-mere, jatare-ta ama-ka-jaa-mere. 
did-say-she. Boy sleep does-lie-he, did-inform-she, a-lie of did-inform-she. 
Ama-kake-more, a-ot’ awajta we: oro, mutapoka ora-ta, 
Bid-say-she, his-mother other (subject): you, child you-of 
mam-apoka-apokona, tapod, ama-jaa-mere.  A-ote oko mak-apoka 
eye-with-not-having, dead, did-inform-she. His-mother real weeping-with 
ama-jka-kawi-em-mere, téé ama-jka-oto-more. Make ama-tari-p-mire. 
did-apart-back-go-she, mud did-apart-grease-she. Weeping did-stop-sit-she. 
Ama-jni-mire, mutapoka we ;**dkatja we miroko 
Did-go-to-interior-he, the boy (subject); snake (subject) (kind of snake) 
ama-kako-more: oro ajru wékare ? ama-j-mire. Noro Inuwtja, ama-j-mire 
did-say-it : you child what-sort ? did-say-it. I Inuwija, did-say-he. 


44Same narrator. The story circulates in the Wania region. 


“5 The dead always go inland, into the mountains, and busy themselves there with planting 
gardens, from which they live, in opposition to the living along the coast, who live chiefly on sago. 
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Wawte, wé Wama make ora-ta maka-muna, ama-j-mire. 
Child, people-of Wania R. weeping you-for weep-not, did-say-it. 
Ama-kako-more, mutapoka we : Nikja, noro okar’-paw? Oro, uruna 
Did-say-he, boy (subject): Father, I where-then ? You, lance 
ké-am-a, mémé ama-jrim-mire. Mutapoka ama-jki-mi-ki-mire, 
hold-go-you, command did-command-he. Boy did-apart-therewith-go- 
imu-a. Oro wé aitjapéa mu-mure, ama-jaa-mere, miroko 
seawards-he, sea to. You men little stab-not, did-instruct-he, snake 
we. Mamé ama-j-mire, mutapoka we. Mapurupii mamé ama-j-ku-mure. 
(subj.). Eye  did-see-he, boy (subj.), Mapurupitii eye  did-see-lie-he. 
Eté a-kai-kae, uruna ama-mu-ku-mure. Kanare ama-tiri-kit-mire. Kamé 
Sleep was-lying-he, lance did-stab-put-he. Shriek did-shrieking-lie-he. House 
ama-po-t-mire. Noro wékar we 1-m-ane ? ama-j-mire. A-éamo 
did-opening-go-in-he. I who (subj.) makes-he-me? did-say-he. His-wife 
ama-k ako-more. Namuti ama-kai-mire. Irita kanare  ama-tiri-mire. 
did-say-he-(to her). Ill did-lie-he. Night shrieking did-shriek-he. 
Kaoka-pajti dé ama-om-mae upao. Weéke ama-koro-ké-mere, Kaoka-pajti 
Brothers-in-law leg did-put-they head. Head did-hand-let-he. Brother-in-law 
ama-kako-mate : ajru arata, arjé, ka-jku tapo, Mapurupit, 
did-say-they: children, finished, your-father dead, Mapurupiu, 
ama-kajad-mere. Ajru arata amake ama-make-mae, téé ama-oto-p-mae. 
did-inform-he. Children his weeping did-weep-they, mud did-rub-sit-they. 
Kaoka-pajti kupare®*® pipirt ama-ke-mae, ama-néka-monao-mae, tapare 
Brothers-in-law coffin ready did-make-they, did-take-up-they, ground 
ama-utiri-mae, ama-kéa-kéaa-mae. Mapurupin ama-jni-mire, 
did-dig-they, did-hold-make-go-down-they. Mapurupii: did-go-interior-he, 
érépao-a, pukare miri-a, ama-kin-aa-p-mere, kawtt 
downstream-towards, mountains towards, did-interior-dwell-he ; plantation 
ama-ke-mere kana ama-pe-m-mere, nata wae-a ama-p-mere. Eko wa, 
did-make-he, wild-fruits did-plant-he, fruits later did-bear-they. Frog come, 
ama-j-mire ; akatja, éko wa, ama-je-ke-mere. Kare, ku a-j-m-aku, 


did-say-he ; snakes, frogs, come, did-call-he. You, canoe build 
ama-jaa-mere. Ku  pipirt ama-ke-mae, ku  atod. Pipiri a-ke-mate, 
did-order-he. Canoe ready did-make-they, canoe big. Ready when-made-they, 
kamé imapu ama-nua-ké-mari-m-mae. Mapuruprn 


house front did-come-from-interior-hold-float-make-they. Mapurupit 
ama-paj-p-mire, mamé ama-j-mire; wah! ku  jajoko tiri a-ke-mere. 
did-turn-sit-he, eye did-see-he, hi! canoe nice, praise did-praise-he. 
Kana ku ama-kira-kéa-ro-more. Katjupuri ama-kira-kéa-r0-more, 
Field-fruits canoe did-there-hold-load-he. Things  did-there-hold-load-he, 


“© Kwpare is a coffin made from an old canoe (kw). 
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wénata ama-ki-mire. Mapurupin ku ama-w-em-mere, 

man  did-go-to-the-water-he. Mapurupitii canoe did-on-stand-he, 
ama-ita-mere, ama-ki-mtre, éwapu-4a, tirt-a, hamé 
did-go-downstream-he, did-go-seaward-he, mouth-towards, beach-towards, house 
avata. A-éamo ama-j-nao-more, Mapurupin épéréta Nékanékewavte, 
his. His-wife did-here-come-she, Mapurupitii younger-brother Nékanékewawte, 
a-éamo wére tkat awa-kéa-p-me-kamo-kae, ama-jka- nao-am-more. 
his-wife man widow did-hold-sit-make-leave-behind-he, did-apart in-go-he. 
Ama-jt-nao-mamutt, ajru adpoka ; ajru ku 
Did-other-side-come-they-two, children with, children canoe 
ama-kéa-mari-mt-kam-mamutt, ama-jki-tuw-em-mamutt. 
did-hold-float-make-leave-behind-they-two, did-apart-alight-come-they-two. 
Méaw ama-kira-mo-mamutt. Mapurupiu ama-naw-mure, 
Pandanus-root did-there-cut-they-two. Mapurupiti did-come-from-interior-he, 
mamé ama-nu-t-miri-m-mire, ajru arata. Ajru, kare 
eye did-come-from-interior-see-float-make-he, children his. Children, you 
katae? ama-j-mire. Nikja, nare méaw a-mo-meramo ; énéa  nikja 
what ? did-say-he. Father, we pandanus-foot shall-cut-we, mother father 
kapao méaw awa-mo-mamutt, ama-jaa-mate. Amare 

interior pandanus root are-cutting-they-two, did-inform-they. Call 
ama-mo-murukaa-mate. Ama-naw-mamutt, 
did-call-make-go-to-interior-they. Did-come-from-interior-they-two, 
ama-kako-more, Mapurupiu we : Ajru, noro ka-jku Mapurupin. 
did-say-he, Mapurupit (subj.): Children, I your-father Mapurupii. 

A -ote jé  ama-naw-mamuti. Ajru, kare katae? ama-j-mamutt. 


His-mother and did-come-they-two. Children, you what? did-say-they-two. 
Nikja awa-mari-k-ae, Mapurupin. Aka, Mapurupin é, noro akére, 
Father is-flat-lying-he, Mapurupii. Ah! Mapurupiti hi! I how, 
ama-j-mire. Ah, o-ma wér apoka ama-j-mire. Kana ama~-ja-otaa-mere 
did-say-she. Ah, to-you man with, did-say-he. Field-fruits did-throw-finish-he 
ni-a. Ama-ki-mire, imu-a. Wé arata mamé ama-j-mate, ajru 
water-into. Did-go-he, sea-towards. People his eye did-see-they, children 
arata: wékarama ama-naw-mure, ama-je-ke-mate, Kamé imapu 
his : who-is did-come-from-interior-he, did-call-they. House front 
ama-kira-mari-ki-mire. Ama-kako-mae: oro wékarpe ? ama-j-mae. Noro 
did-there-float-lie-he. Did-say-they: you what-man? did-say-they. I 
Mapurupin, ama-kako-more, Mapurupin we. Kaoka noata kare katae 
Mapurupit, did-say-he, Mapurupiii (subj.). Wife my you why 
kéa-majtim, ama-j-mire. O-ma  éw-doka aru thka-ke-na-mana, 
gave-you, did-say-he. To-you your-younger-brother he apart-take-for-himself- 
aketaw ama-jaa-mate. Ama-kawi-kini-mtre, érépao-a 
he-from-you, knowledge did-inform-they. Did-back-go-to-interior-he, upstream 
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kamé arata. Kana ama-kina-ke-mere. Akatja ko, wa, 
house his. Field-fruits did-to-interior-make-he. Snakes, frogs, come, 
ama-kin-t-mire. Ku ama-nu-w-em-mae, ama-jita-mae. 


did-to-interior-say-he. Canoe did-from-interior-on-stand-they, did-go-downstream - 
Kapao upukar mané ama-nua-kamur-amuti. 
they. Interior men two _ did-from-interior-come-downstream-they-two. 
Nikja, ama-j-mamuts. Ah! kare wékar mamimt Mapurupin 
Father, did-say-they-two. Ah! you-two who (you-two are)? Mapurupii 
ama-j-mire, je~-murukaa-mure. Nare kapao upukar mané ama-i-nu-m- 
did-say-he. say-make-go-interior-he. We interior men two, did-say-come- 
mamutt. Ama-ka-jé-murukaa-mure : noro a-jnimi-kimirt, 
from-interior-they-two. Did-say-make-go-interior-he: I shall-go-away-I, 
‘ mamé a-j-rimiri, tapare jajoko uwe. Nikja, aketaw moka 
eye shall-see-I, land good perhaps. Father, commission immediately 
j-mt1-kamo-na, ama-j-mamutt , kapao upukar mané we. Kare, kaoka, 
order-leave-(you), did-say-they-two, interior men two (subj.). You, wife, 
ajru, noata nao a-kao-mu, ama-j-mi-kamo-more. Mapurupiu ama-njaa-mere, 
children, mine dead kill, did-order-leave-he. Mapurupit. did-depart-he, 
ama-mo-kop-more, ku ama-mo-kop-more. Kapao upukar 
did-with-go-westwards-he, canoe did-with-go-westwards-he. Interior men 
mané ama-jka-muruku-mamutt, kamé arata. Mapurupii ama-jka-kop- 
two did-apart-go-to-interior-they-two, house his. Mapurupit. did-apart-go- 
more, jaw awa-jnaa-mere. Kapao upukar mané ama-naw-mamuti, 
westwards-he, sun did-set-it. Interior men two did-come-from-interior- 
nao ama-nua-kao-mamuti, ama-mo-kop-mamutt. 
they-two, dead did-come-from-interior-kill-they-two, did-with-go-westwards- 
Mapurupin ama-kopa-po-ma-iaa-mamuti. Nikja, 
they-two. Mapurupii did-westwards-opening-make-enter-they-two. Father 
aketaw ovata, wé nare nao ama-kao-majmu. Tirt ama-ke-mere. 
commission they, people we dead did-kill-we. Praise did-praise-he. 
Katja nawdre ama-ke-mere. Kapao upukar mané ama-jk-i-nao-mamuti, 
Goods to pay did-make-he. Interior men two _ did-apart-jere-come-they-two, 


ama-muruku-mamutt, kamé arata. Mapurupin ama-kopa-a-p-mere, tapare 
did-go-interior-they-two, house their. Mapurupii: did-westwards-stay-he, place 
paoko. Amajekomokammart. 


for-good. I-have-spoken. 


Translation. 


A little boy was named Inuwijau. His mother went pounding sago. The 
mother of the little boy, on leaving, said : “ When the little boy is playing, be well 
attentive upon him.”’ While playing, he was bitten by a millipede, and his blood 
rose and accumulated ; the woman who was to take care of him sat with her back 
towards him, plaiting mats. When the boy began to cry, the plaiting woman turned 
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round and said: “ Why do youcry?” The child did not speak, and dropped his 
head. One of his aunts said: “O nephew, a millepede has stung you,” and she 
started crying ; she rubbed herself over with mud and covered her head with a cloth. 
So she kept looking. And when the mother came home from the landside, she sat 
down and said: “‘ Whereismy boy?” ‘“ Your boy is asleep,” the other woman lied. 
The aunt, however, said : “‘ Your boy is no more alive ; he is dead.”” The real mother 
went back to the landside crying, and smeared herself with mud. Then she stopped 
crying. 

The boy went landward, and a miroko-snake said: ‘‘ What boy are you?” “I 
am Iniwijau,’’ he said. ‘‘ My son,” said the snake, “‘ the people of Wania do not even 
hold a mourning-party for you.” ‘‘ Father,” said the boy, ‘‘ what is to happen now 
with me?” “ Take a spear,” said the snake. The boy did so and returned towards 
the sea. “ But do not stab little men,” the snake said. The boy looked around and 
Mapurupiu was lying there ; he was asleep. The boy stabbed him with the spear ; 
the old man gave a scream and entered the house. ‘“‘ Who has attacked me ? ”’ he said 
to his wife. He lay down sick, and during the night he began to cry from pain. 
His brothers-in-law placed his head upon their laps, but he let his head loosely hang, 
and his brothers-in-law said : ‘‘ Children, Mapurupiut, your father, is dead.”” And his 
children started crying and smeared themselves with mud. The brothers-in-law 
made the coffin ready, dug a grave and buried him. 

Mapurupit went into the hinterland, to the mountains, made a plantation, 
planted vegetables and later they brought forth fruit. Then he called snakes and 
frogs, and ordered them to cut a canoe. They then cut a big canoe, and having 
finished it they launched it in front of the houses. Mapurupit turned and praised 
the canoe: “A fine canoe,” he said. Then he loaded the produce of the field and all 
his things, and then went himself to the river, went on board and sailed downstream, 
back to his house on the beach near the mouth of the river. 

Then came his wife. His youngest brother Nékanékewawte had taken the 
widow, left behind, as his wife. Both together with the children came to the other 
side. They left the children behind in the canoe, and they themselves alighted. 
They went cutting pandanus-roots. Mapurupiii coming from the landside, saw 
the canoe and the children. “ Children, what happened to you ? ” he said. “‘ Father,” 
they said, ‘‘ we came to cut pandanus-roots ; father and mother are cutting there 
inland.” The children called landward, and the two came up here. Marupurit 
said: ‘‘ Children, I am your father.’”” Then came their mother and her husband. 
“ Children,” they said, ““ what have you?” “ Father,” they said, “ is lying there 
in the canoe, there in the water.” ‘‘ Ah, Mapurupit,” the woman said! “So,” 
he said, “ you have taken a husband.” 

Then he cast the produce of the field into the water and went on towards the 
sea. There his relatives saw him and said: ‘‘ Who’s that?” 

He went with his canoe to lie in front of the houses. ‘‘ Who are you ?” they 
asked. “ 1am Mapurupii,” he replied. ‘‘ What have you done,” he said, “ giving my 
wife in marriage ?”’ “ Your younger brother simply has taken her as his wife,” 
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they told him. Then he went back again to the hinterland and planted vegetable 
products. “‘ Snakes and frogs, come,” he said, and together they went aboard the 
canoe and sailed downstream. 

Two men from the hinterland came also downstream. “ Father,’ they said, 
“‘ who are the two of you? ’”’ Mapurupii said, “‘ We are men from the hinterland.” 
Then he called to them: ‘I am going to seek a good country.” ‘ Father,” they 
said, “ give us first a commission.”” ‘‘ When going away,” he said, “ kill my wife 
and her children.” Mapurupiii then went away, and sailed to the west. The two 
men went landward to their house. 

Mapurupit alone sailed westward and there he sat down, and the sun set. The 
two men from the hinterland then came to the sea and killed the woman and her 
children and went with them westward, and brought them into the house of 
Mapurupit. He praised them and paid them with things. Then the two men from 
the hinterland came hither again and went inland to their house. And Mapurupii 
stayed for good in the west and lived there. I have said. 


P. DRABBE. 


(To be continued) 





ART IN ARNHEM LAND—A NOTICE 


By A. P. ELKIN 


ROFESSOR BALDWIN SPENCER in his book “ The Native Tribes of the 
Northern Territory,” based on field work in 1911, described and gave excellent 
illustrations of objects of art, mainly paintings from Melville and Bathurst Islands 
and also from Oenpelli in western Arnhem Land. About 1927-28, C. W. Hart and 
W. L. Warner, now both Professors, did field work in Bathurst Island and north-east 
Arnhem Land (Milingimbi) respectively. They both brought back objects of art 
from their respective regions. These included beautifully made and painted spears, 
burial posts, totemic objects and bark paintings. The objects are stored in the 
Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney, for the Australian National 
Research Council, apart from a few which are on loan to the Australian Museum, 
Sydney. 

More recently, Professor A. P. Elkin carried out research work on the north coast 
of Arnhem Land and also in southern Arnhem Land during four visits to the regions 
from 1946 to 1949. During this period, in addition to studies of social organization 
and of ritual, some study of the relation of art to ritual was made. Particulars for 
this were provided, especially by a delayed burial ceremony at Goulburn Island in 
1946, in which the coffin for the bones was prepared and painted to the accompani- 
ment of the prescribed songs, after which the ritual took place. Again more recently 
the opportunity to study two big ceremonies in southern Arnhem Land made possible 
a study of the painting of sacred symbols and the painting of designs on the human 
body. The songs connected with this painting and the rituals associated with the 
revelation of the designs were duly recorded. A full report will follow. 


In 1946 a grant from the Australian National Research Council made it possible 
for Mr. and Mrs. Berndt to spend ten months at Yirrkalla in the far north-east of 
Arnhem Land, and then a few months in western Arnhem Land, studying the general 
social life and also the religion and ritual. In the latter connection Mr. Berndt in 
particular was able to see not only the making of objects of art, which included the 
shaping and painting of designs, but also the ‘‘singing’’ of them on to the objects of art. 
In addition, Mr. Berndt collected great song cycles dealing with the mythology 
expressed in the design. He also witnessed the rituals in which they form a part. 
At the end of the rituals the objects themselves, in particular, bark paintings and 
painted carved wooden human figures, were given to him. These were carefully 
wrapped up and eventually reached the Department of Anthropology. In addition, 
a number of painted skulls bearing totemic designs and carved and moulded magical 
objects were obtained from this same region. From western Arnhem Land bark 
paintings were procured. In this region the design differs from that found in the 
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east. Whereas in the latter the whole of the “‘ canvas ’’ is covered by cross hatching 
and other elements, and is usually divided into panels, in the west the figures are 
drawn and painted, but the “ canvas ”’ is not filled in. Some of the designs in this 
latter region appear also in many rock galleries. Amongst these are the fine line 
' drawings, usually in blood, and representing the Mimi spirits, sometimes called the 
stick and skeleton people. 

A few of the objects, particularly the carved figures, totemic symbols, painted 
skulls and magical objects, have been on regular display in the lecture room of the 
Department of Anthropology and available to students. In addition, special 
displays have been made in the Department of Anthropology, and on three other 
occasions. Recently, however, an opportunity came to hold an exhibition of selected 
objects from northern Arnhem Land in the Art Gallery of David Jones Ltd., Sydney. 
The exhibition, which was formally opened by the Vice-Chancellor of the Sydney 
University (Professor S. H. Roberts), was on display for a fortnight, during which 
period about 5,000 people visited the gallery and a lot of publicity was given to the 
exhibition. 

One noticeable feature about reviews and their absence was that the art critics 
had practically nothing to say. These same critics, however, when reviewing in 
Sydney galleries, exhibitions of the Central Australian Aboriginal water-colour 
artists, criticized, and indeed, protested against, these Aboriginal artists because 
they were producing landscapes in the same style as European artists and indeed in 
some cases doing work of equal and even better standard. The criticism was that 
they should be doing something more primeval—more in keeping with their culture. 
Actually, the indigenous art in Central Australia was limited to functional symbols 
and to a few very poor naturalistic attempts. Moreover, the artists of the Aranda 
tribe have all come out of the culture contact position. When, however, the work of 
Aboriginal artists of living schools in Arnhem Land was exhibited, these same critics 
were silent. In other words, although David Jones Ltd., were very pleased to have 
this work, which is an integral part of Aboriginal culture, displayed in their Gallery, 
taking its turn with the work of European artists, the art critics themselves were not 
prepared to treat it as a work of art. On the other hand, many artists as well as 
people who appreciate art not only visited the exhibition, but have spoken most 
highly of the artistic qualities of the art. 

Before the exhibition was planned, a book on art in Arnhem Land was prepared. 
It is to appear at the end of November 1949, and is published by F. W. Cheshire 
Pty. Ltd., 338 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1. The title is “‘ Art in Arnhem 
Land,” by A. P. Elkin and R. and C. Berndt. It will have thirty-four pages of 
illustrations, both in black and white and in colour. The cost will be 42/- plus 
postage. The University of Sydney has made a guarantee towards the publication. 
Indeed, the University of Sydney, through its Research Committee, has made it 
possible for Mr. and Mrs. Berndt to contribute their share in this book as well as to 


write up the results of other field work in north Australia. 
a 
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In this volume a selected number of the paintings and carvings and also sacred 
emblems and other objects from northern Arnhem Land, are described in detail. 
In addition, their relation to, and function in, the social and religious life of the 
Aborigines is made clear. Thus, the book is more than a description of museum 
objects ; it is a sociological account and interpretation of art objects in their living 
context, and is based on detailed and inside knowledge of the ritual and mythology 
as well as of the social life of the region. The book also includes chapters on 
Australian Aboriginal art in general, its meaning, function and distribution, and 
on its future. 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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Economics of the Mount Hagen Tribes, New Guinea. By Abraham L. Gitlow. 
Monographs of the American Ethnological Society, No. XII. J. J. Augustin, 
New York, 1947. Pp. xi+1II0. 

This book is an attempt to advance knowledge of the Mt. Hagen peoples by an 
approach from the economic standpoint, in combination with anthropological 
evidence. The author was an American soldier, whose duty set him at Mt. Hagen 
during part of the war. He is an economist, and has only since been led to 
anthropology, and has now offered this work as a doctorate thesis at Columbia 
University. The backbone of the information was supplied by Rev. Father Ross, 
missionary at Mt. Hagen since the opening of the area, both through the author’s use 
of Fr. Ross’ writings and conversation with Fr. Ross. It is therefore not altogether 
a piece of personal field work, and the quotations from Fr. Ross’ earlier writings are 
rather numerous and lengthy for the size of the work. ; 

The thesis laid out is that economics alone cannot give a true account even of the 
economic life of a primitive people, and the author prefers to speak of economic 
anthropology. In this he is on the right track, and his treatment of the doctrine of 
“economic man,” following the lines of Malinowski in the Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific (quoted in Chapter 1) provides a satisfactory foundation for the work. It 
is, of course, a doctrine that is normally accepted amongst anthropologists ; what is 
needful is to get it accepted amongst economists also. 

The subjects covered in the various chapters include location, social organization, 
religion, agriculture, trade, property, feasts, inheritance, and some general con- 
clusions. From the size of the book it will be seen that none of these can be treated 
systematically or fully. The recently issued three-volumed work by Vicedom and 
Tirschner, Die Mbowamb, when it is at hand for review, should do this. It does, 
however, provide a useful summary. What is important is the manner in which 
the author shows that all these factors are continually interacting to produce the 
entire socio-economic life of the tribes. Particularly interesting points are the notes 
on social classes in the Hagen tribes, laws of inheritance, with a developing stress on 
primogeniture, the sociology of trading activities, and the due weight given to the 
religious background of much that to the surface observer looks like merely economic 
transactions. His treatment of the place of the pig is commendable in this con- 
nection. Whether he is right in seeming to regard the religious value of the pig as 
primary is perhaps questionable. It is interesting to note that a cooked pig, cut up 
and distributed, has ten times the value of a live pig given away. This is unusual, and 
the reasons for it are not quite clear—as the author admits. In fact there are very 
many questions raised and left unanswered, but the author is candid enough to admit 
that his knowledge does not include the answers to the questions. The true nature 
of the mokd ceremonies and the meaning of the aumak decorations still remains to 
be unravelled. It is not a captious criticism to say that either too much or too little 
has been put into the chapter on social organization : that was probably inevitable 
in view of the intended scope of the book. 

The thesis itself is a useful contribution to knowledge of the Mt. Hagen peoples, 
both for what it contains and for the questions to which it directs attention as still 
requiring solution. It is creditable that a soldier on duty should have given time 
under somewhat adverse circumstances to such a study. 


A. CAPELL, 
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Esquema Paletnoldgico de la Peninsula Hispanica. By Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla, 
Madrid, 1946. Pp. 156+64 plates at end. 

As appears from the title, this is a sketch of prehistory relating to the Spanish 
Peninsula, from the earliest known remains up to the “ foundation of the first 
European nationality : Spain.’”’ The author is professor at the Seminario de Historia 
Primitivo del Hombre at Madrid. He bases his work on “ four great realities ”’ : 
(1) ‘‘ The impossibility of sustaining the old chronologies exaggerating dates and the 
absolute position of cultures; (2) the downfall of the African myth that gave an 
exaggerated deed of creation and propagation to peoples and cultures in Africa ; 
(3) the exemplary (prefigurador) character of Europe, racially and culturally, from 
the advanced bronze age, with all its consequences, step after step for a millennium ; 
(4) the need for an autopsy in the Spanish iron age, revaluating the Celtic and the 
Punic as a mediator of Hetlenization. 

This is a lot to undertake in quite a small book with large print. His first 
“reality ’’ he bases on the revision and abbreviation of Egyptian chronology. The 
second he bases on an excessive estimate, as he regards it, of the creative power of 
North Africa, which he believes to extend much further into Africa, as the next paper 
reviewed below goes to show, so that it is African culture and not only North African. 
The third rests on a revaluation of the European element in culture as it now exists 
in Europe itself. The fourth similar rests on a re-examination of the iron age in 
Spain, to which he gives considerable space. 

The illustrations are excellent and cover subjects from diagrams of prehistoric 
artefacts to aerial views of iron age sites. 

A. CAPELL. 


Africa, en las Actividades del Seminario de Historia Primitiva del Hombre. By Julio 
Martinez Santa-Olalla, in Publicaciones del Semindrio de Historia Primitiva 
del Hombre, Notas, No. 1, Madrid, 1947. 

This is a pamphlet of 22 pages with 8 plates following. It gives the history of 
the Seminar of the Primitive History of Man at Madrid, together with accounts of 
expeditions undertaken in North-west Africa, Spanish Guiana and the Canary Is. 
The work is illustrated by numerous line-drawings of the finds. Some very good 
work seems to be in progress through this institution, and it is to be hoped that 
sufficient support will be forthcoming in Spain for its continuation. The writer 
mentions that the grant to the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters in 1944-45 was only 
1,000 pesetas—which does not represent a great outlay. 

A. CAPELL. 


Tropical Library Series. Published by Longmans, Green, 1949. 

This is a series of ten very excellent booklets—to date—dealing with the most 
elementary botanical knowledge for schools in Africa, but incidentally very useful, 
with perhaps some adaptation, for use in the Pacific Islands as well. They are 
all by Gwen Cross, and the subjects included are: (1) How Seeds are made; (z) How 
Seeds Grow; (3) The Root; (4) The Leaf; (5) The Flower; (6) The Fruit— 
these are the six books of the Garden Series, price 8d. each; (7) A Packet of Tea ; 
(8) A Pound of Sugar; (9) A Sack of Rice; (10) A Loaf of Bread—these are four 
in a series “ Things we Use”’ (price 6d. each), of which further forthcoming titles 
are also announced. All teachers of elementary native schools should keep in touch 
with the material being issued by Longmans, Green in native education. 


A. CAPELL. 
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Wetenschappelijk Appél, 1948. 

This little book contains the texts of speeches delivered on the occasion of the 
jubilee of Queen Wilhelmina, under the auspices of the Indisch Instituut. No place 
of publication is given, only the date, 1 September 1948, and the booklet is dedicated 
to the Queen. After the introductory speech by the President, Herbert Cremer, 
the booklet contains addresses by Dr. G. van Iterson, ‘‘ Icones Bogorienses,”’ dealing 
with botanical and agricultural research in Indonesia, by Dr. C. C. Berg on ‘‘ Changes 
in the culture sciences in Indonesia during the last half century,” Prof. E. de Vries 
on “‘ Fifty years of economic science in Dutch Indies, 1898-1948,”’ by Prof. Swellen- 
grebel on “ The Fight against Disease in East and West Indies since 1898,”’ and a 
concluding speech by the general secretary of the Indisch Instituut. There is finally 
a folding map of Buitenzorg, Batavia, to enable delegates to the meeting to find 
their way about. The book was presumably published in Batavia. It is a useful 
little compendium for those who wish to keep abreast of scientific work accomplished 
by the Dutch in Indonesia during the last fifty years. 


A. CAPELL. 


Mitt e Leggende. I. Africa, Australia. By Raffaele Pettazzoni. Pp. xxviii+48o, 
with 36 plates and two ethnological maps. Turin, 1948. 

This large work consists of translations in Italian of the myths and legends of 
the peoples of Africa and Australia, culled from many sources and prepared by the 
author, who is Professor of the History of Religions in the University of Rome. 
The work itself is well done, and the translations read well. The plates are good and 
some of them are in colour, showing Bushman paintings and dancing masks at their 
best. The stories themselves are gathered from many sources in a number of original 
languages, in the translation of which into Italian Professor Pettazzoni has had help 
from a number of sources. 

The section numbered in Roman figures consists of a ‘‘ Preface ’’ which is really 
an introduction to the idea of mythology. In it the author reviews the various 
kinds of stories from the native point of view. He stresses the native concepts of 
truth and falsity in story telling, saying that “it is therefore clear that the myth is 
not pure fiction: it is not a fable but history—true history (storia vera), not false 
history (storia falsa)”’ (p. x). He discusses the limitation of certain types of story- 
telling to certain times and occasions, and shows that this limitation corresponds 
with the nature of the story, and the native concept of truth and falsehood in the 
story. ‘‘ The myth is true story because it is sacred story ” (p. x) and therefore it is 
either known only to certain people, as in Australian clan-myths, or can only be told 
at certain. times. He has much to say of the coyote tales of the American Indians, 
but places most stress himself on myths of origin. 


The two maps are coloured. In the map of Australia, he has tried to show the 
types of social organization which hold good in different parts of the continent. There 
is a number of errors here, however. In this regard Australia is still changing—the 
subsection system has extended westward and southward since Pettazzoni’s authorities 
wrote, and sections have extended over south-west Australia. The Aranda, however, 
do not have eight sub-sections, but a four section system, and the Narrinyeri agree 
with the Northern Kimberley tribes in having patrilineal moieties. In these respects 
the map of Australia is misleading. 


It might have been expected that mention would have been made of 
B. Malinowski’s The Myth in Primitive Society, but it does not appear, although his 
introduction on Australia (pp. 405-408) and its bigliography does show wide study. 
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Similarly the list on p. 450 is confused, and only Radcliffe-Brown is referred to by 
name, and other articles from Oceania are referred to as though they were by him, 
when such is not the case. 

There is much of interest in the book for those who can use universal compendia 
of this sort. 


A. CAPELL. 


The McDougall Collection of Indian Textiles from Guatemala and Mexico. By 
Laura E. Start. Oxford: University Press, 1948. Pp. 114. 15s. 


This volume is the second in the series of Occasional Papers on Technology 
from the Pitt Rivers Museum, edited by T. K. Penniman and B. M. Blackwood. 
It contains a detailed description of the fifty-three items in the McDougall collection 
of textiles, together with information on the processes involved in their manufacture. 
This group of textiles from Guatemala and Mexico consists mainly of blouses, various 
types of shawls, headbands and belts ; it was presented to the Pitt Rivers Museum 
by Mrs. Elsie McDougall, who collected these articles during some six visits to the 
peninsula between the two Americas. 


We are told that Mrs. McDougall “ always got off the beaten track into the 
highland villages. She lived among the people, making friends with them, learning 
about their crafts, particularly their methods of weaving and dyeing, and gathering 
specimens of their work when opportunity offered” (p. 9). One infers from this, 
and from other passages in the text, that Mrs. McDougall made an effort to collect 
specimens of the indigenous craft work, free from the influence of Westernization 
and commercialism. Mrs. McDougall also supplied the photographs which illustrate 
the text, three of the diagrams, and much of the information on methods of manu- 
facture. These notes provide evidence of Mrs. McDougall’s careful and detailed 
observation, but one could wish to know more about her training, and the methods 
used in contacting the villagers to obtain information. The brief introductory 
note tells us that Mrs. McDougall was originally trained as a teacher, and first visited 
Mexico because she was “ fascinated ’’ by “‘ the people and their customs.” Whether 
Mrs. McDougall had any general knowledge of social anthropological theory and of 
field work methods we do not know, nor are we told whether she was familiar with 
the native languages, or used an interpreter. In view of the emphasis placed by 
modern anthropologists on method, and its explicit statement in any publication, 
this is an omission. 

The text and line drawings are the work of Laura E. Start, who has been aided 
by Mrs. McDougall’s notes, and several monographs on Indian textiles in analysing 
and describing each item in the collection. These descriptions are interspersed 
with notes on the materials and dyes used ; the explanations of the various types of 
weaves such as gauze, floating warp, crépe or crinkled cloth, and the decorations, 
including warp and weft stripes, brocading, embroidery, applique, and designs 
produced by ikat dyeing or the plangi method, are all in sufficient detail to enable 
anyone with some training in craft work to copy these processes. The simplicity 
and clarity of both the text and the line drawings is commendable ; one could wish 
that the photographs were interspersed at the relevant points throughout the text, 
instead of collected for reference at the back of the book. 


This volume would appeal to the person interested in technology of the simpler 
peoples, whether he approached it as an anthropologist, or as one with a practical 
interest in handicrafts. One cannot but regret that a little more information was 
not included that would bring the work within the ambit of the social anthropologist. 
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The author has included a succinct account of the climate and topography of 
Guatemala and Mexico, but beyond telling the reader that the peoples live in villages, 
nothing more is said concerning their social organization. This is an important 
omission, since there are several indications in the text of what the social 
anthropologist would expect : a close relationship between the technological products 
and the social organization of the people. This is suggested by the existence of 
distinct decorative patterns for different villages, the use of special dress for ceremonial 
occasions and for reiigious leaders, and the reservation of the double-headed eagle 
design for the highest caste. Because the author is insufficiently explicit on these 
points, there is some confusion in the text. We are told that mothers teach their 
daughters to weave their tribal patterns, “‘ and they seldom attempt other motives.” 
(p. ror). Yet on page g2 the author states “they are able to reproduce designs 
seen on articles such as match boxes. A weaver on the outskirts of a market town 
welcomed cross-stitch embroidery designs on sheets of blue paper which were 
imported from France.’’ Without further elaboration, these two statements appear 
inconsistent. 

The author does not offer any explanation for the small use made of plant 
motives, in comparison with animal and human figures in the designs; indeed a 
study of the origins of the various motives would be interesting, though possibly 
beyond the scope of this present work. The author notes that some motives derive 
from the Maya, others from architectural remains, while still other designs are post- 
conquest in origin ; further information on this topic would be valuable. 

One cannot but regret that a book compiled with such care cannot be of use to a 
wider circle of readers. 


W. VERE HOLE. 


Langues et Dialectes del’ Austro-Mélanéste. By Maurice Leenhardt. Paris: Institut 
d’Ethnologie, 1946. Pp. xlviii+673. 

This large work is a long-awaited book, for little of any quality at all has been 
written on the languages of New Caledonia. The title is rather unhappy, as the 
languages dealt with are those of New Caledonia and the Loyalty Is. The author 
makes it clear that he intends, or did intend, to extend the work to the New Hebrides, 
in which case the title would be more fitting, but there is no suggestion that that is 
“Tome I.” A folding map at the end gives the scope of the work clearly, and the 
map itself is well done, though inferior to that contained in the same author’s earlier 
“Notes d’Ethnologie ”” on New Caledonia. 


The phonetic system is adequate to the needs of the languages, but common 
characters are used in rather unusual fashions, which makes them rather difficult 
at the beginning of the reading. However, it is a matter of convention, based on 
the orthography actually used by the Paris Evangelical Mission, of which Mr. 
Leenhardt was a member, for writing Wailu (Houailou). Some of these languages, 
if not actually tonal, are at least possessed of complicated tone patterns, in which 
Mr. Leenhardt gives samples of these systems in the normal script used for writing 
African tone languages, e.g. by Westermann and Ward. This part of the book is 
admirable, but only makes a student of Pacific phonetics want more. It is to be 
hoped that further studies on intonation will be made. 

The standing of the author is such that much will be expected from him, and 
this new work is not inferior in quality. The Introductory essay explains how the 
book came to be compiled. It then proceeds to deal with various points of the 
structure and idiom of these languages, such as the treatment of the action as a 
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name, and the consequent suffixing of the pronoun as subject, in the northern 
languages of the island, tense and aspect of verbs, etc. All this material is useful. 


Next follows a series of sketches of the grammar of each language in New 
Caledonia and the Loyalty Is., 12-244. These, in the style of Codrington’s Melanesian 
Languages, are naturally sketchy, as some 36 languages are involved. Wailu 
is the best known of the languages on the mainland, and all the Loyalty Is. languages 
had careful study from S. H. Ray, so that they also are well known apart from 
Leenhardt. The extra material, however, is what has been long wanted, even if it 
does contain gaps. The only trouble is that some of the matter is so abbreviated as 
not to be always quite clear. The Tables of Pronouns and their uses are frequently 
of this nature. The treatment of the extraordinarily complicated system of 
possessives in Iai, for instance, is not to be compared with Ray’s for thoroughness. 

The third section is a comparative vocabulary containing 1,165 entries in the 
36 languages. This is a large work, but seems to have been very carefully done. 
It represents the filling in of a former book by the same author, Questionnaire 
Linguistique, Noumea, 1938, with word lists in French and English and blank pages 
opposite. The arrangement is by subject, and a French alphabetical key is given on 
pp. 629-647 of the present work. The order of arrangement is explained in the 
opening section of the book, together with some curios and interesting examples of 
the native associations between words, which have been utilized very widely in the 
arrangement of the list, are given in the introductory essay. These are of use in the 
study of the psychology of language, even if they complicate the immediate purpose 
of finding a given word in a given language. It is a question which arrangement is 
better—this or alphabetical—and one cannot have it both ways. Thus, “ ancestors ”’ 
is followed by a column giving “ designation of those invoked in prayers ’’ which 
is of anthropological as well as linguistic interest. It may be agreed that Leenhardt’s 
methods of arrangement, even though it has its difficulties in use, gives more informa- 
tion than the other could conveniently give. 


The book closes with a very full bibliography of each language, including native 
texts and existing translations. There are native texts given at the end of some of 
the grammar sketches. Those accompanying the Lifu grammar are probably the 
best and fullest. It is very interesting to note (p. xxxii) that under mission influence 
Maré (Nengone) has given up its old habit of placing the pronoun subject after the 
verb and has placed it in front, in what was originally the emphatic position. Leen- 
hardt adopts the modern usage in the grammar, however, while pointing out that the 
noun subject still tends to follow the verb. The treatment of the chief’s languages 
in Nengone and Lifu is good, as also the secret or “ inverted” languages that are 
used on some occasions. 

This is altogether an admirable book, although marred by the need for a long 


list of errata at the end (pp. 657-673). It is very satisfactory that M. Leenhardt 
has been able to compile the work. 


A. CAPELL. 








